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to announce that the price of their Journal is now 
stamped. A desire to give the public the full benefit 


them in this step ; and they may further say that the 
reduction is genuine, and not, as in so many other 
cases, a mere sham, where the lowering of pricehas 
been followed by .a corresponding deterioration of 
‘quality both in paper and in matter, There will be 
no change in the Lirerary GazeTTe in either of 
these points, so that the public will derive a bond-fide 
advantage. 





OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, London, W., Nov., 1861. 








LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS. 
Curistmas LECTURES. 
Professor TYND. ix Lectures “ On Light” (adapted 
toa Juvenile Auditory)—December 26, 28, and 31, 1861, 
and January 2, 4, and 7, 1862, at threé o'clock. 


Berore Easter, 1862, F-XHIBETION 


Professor J. MARSHALL, F.R.8.~Twelve Lectures “On 
the Physiology of the Senses’—~Tuesdays, January 21 to 
April 8, at three o'clock. 

Professor TYNDALL, F.R.:S.—Twelve Lectures ‘‘ On Heat” 
Thursdays, Jan. 23 to April 10, at three o'clock. 

Rev. A. J. D’ORSEY, B.D.—Five Lectures “On the Eng- 
ish Language ’'—Saturdays, January 25 to Febraary 22, 
at three o’clook. 

HF, CHORLEY, Esq.—Four Lectures “ On National 

Music"—Saturdays, March Lé 8, 15, and 22, at three o'clock. 

Professor H, E. ROSCOE—Three Lectures ‘On Spectram 
Analysis"—Saturdays, March 29, April 6 and 12, at three 
o'clock, 





Arter Easter. 
C. T, NEWTON, Esq.—Four Lectures ‘On Ancient Sculp- 
tural Art,” illustrated by Specimens in the British 
la April 29, May 6,13, and 20, at four 
oe 
Rev. G. BUTLER—Three Lectures “ On the Art of the last 
Century”—Tuesdays, May 27, June 3 and 10, at three 
o'clock. 
Professor LYON PLAYFAIR, C.B., F.R.S,—Six Lectures 
“On the Progress of the Chemical Arts in the last ‘Ten 
Years"—Thursdays, May 8 to June 12, at three o'clock, 
Professor T. ANDERSON, F.R.S.E.—Seven Lectures “* On 
Agricultural Chemistry"—Saturdays, May 3 to June 14, 
ut three o'clock. 
The Admission to all these Courses of Lectures is Two 
Guineas. To a Single Course of Lectures One Guinea or 
Half-a-Guinea. 
TheFRIDAY EVENING DISCOURSES before EASTER, 
1862, will probably be given by Professors Tyndall, Rolles- 
fons, W. Hopkins, and Huxley; Dr. W. Odling, Messrs. 
and A. E. Dw Professor Oliver, 
Messe We 8. Savory, F. A. Abel, J. A. Froude; Commis- 
sioner M, D. Hill, and the Astronomer Royal. 
To the Friday Evening Meetings Members and their 
only are admitted. 
haa, pene can be proposed. at any monthly meeting 
are admitted to all the Lectures, to 
the the Pray’ Even Evening Meetings, and to the Library and Read- 
ing orto and their Families are admitted to the Lectures 
at a reduced charge. 


Bile tern of the Lectures Discourses 
‘urther information can be repr ae at the Institution. 
alenes 2, 1861. H. BENCE JONES, Hop. Sec. 


OCIETY for the ENCOURAGEMENT 
of the FINE ARTS. 








Presipent—The Right Hon. The EARL of ELLESMERE. 





LECTURES on the various branches of the Fine Arts 
(including Music) will be delivered on Thursday Evenings 
till the end of June, except in the weeks wherein the Con- 
—— (six in number) take place. 

A Programme of the Arrangements for the Session, with 

the Rules of the ae Form of Application for Member- 

_ hip, &c., to be had at the Offices of the Society, 9, Conduit 
Btreet, W. Subscription, One Guinea per annum. 


The Proprietors of the Lrrenary Gazerre have Roxat ACADEMY OF ARTS.— 


Third Anniversary cadem 
reduced to Threepence unstamped and Fourpence | of Art ee Gai nee or ae tial aes 4 


To Norman Edward Taylor for the best Drawing from the 


ES = Lg Flan ragh gg in. Seve rey Ot Meni de teor LIBRARY.— 
from the Life. the Present 


To Henry Bursill for the best Model from the Life. 
To Gouge Smith for the best Drawing fom the ‘Antique. 
To Thomas Thomas 


Antique. : 
To Walter eee for the next best Drawing from the 


To David Davis for the best Model from the Antique. 
To cc A Perspective 


in 
To Alffed Ridge for » Spesimen of Selography. 


TION.—In order to afford a more 
claims of Water-Colour Art than is possible 
Annual Exhibition in the Autamn, the Council have —_ ‘ 


On TUESDAY, the 10th instant, being the Ninety: 


8, at a 


ew atsnee 4 


HE WAR IN AMERICA.—COLONEL 
Editor of the “New York Mirror,” 


ER (late 
author of the “Belle Brittan Letters,” and “ Sparks from 
a Locomotive,”) at the request of several American and 
following Gold Medals were awarded :— English Pry ms will deliver AN ADDRESS on the 


of the Abolition of the Paper Duty has actuated | 7° 5 xn Brown Dousldson ‘for: the “best; Historical 


of the Civil War im America, at 
St. JAMES'S Regent Street, on Thursday Evening, 

To Gueak’ Biater for the best Historical Group in Sculpture. | December 19th. 
To Thomas Henty Watson for the best Architectural Design. uit park Bygone! peters Eight, coo « 
Silver Medals were likewise awarded :— May be < Anais Ticket Office. St. James's Hall, 


q 





for the next best Drawing from 


All the Best Books of Season and of the 
Thirty Years are in circulation at this Extensive 


To Joseph 8. Wy0e fof the next best Library.” 
79 John Stewart ing tho best Palndng from fh List of Works recently added, and of Surplus Copies 
withdrawn f fo 
vite Detped Moda pa: ‘or Sale, will be forwarded, postage free, on 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


New Oxford — London; Cross Street, Manchester + 


and New Street, Birmingham. 





Scappa for the best Draw- 


JOHN PRESCOT? KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


OF WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS--ROYAL MANCHESTER INSTITU- 
especial recognition of the 

at the General 





ten, twenty, 
mens of 


agente <2 


neralogy, wr Mr. Tennant, at 149, 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS. —ELEMEN- 
TARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the study of Geo- 
io si , cal gt had at two, five, 

omg B gragaen fossils, and recent cprartog geological 





determined to OPEN an EXHIBITION of WA’ 
COLOUR DRAWINGS in April next, and the.opportunity 


dividuals, but. will be extended to the trade generally. The | Original 
Exhibition will continue open until the end of June, 
Drawings will be received under regulations sated in the 
usual printed circular. Works s be forwarded so as to 
arrive not later than April 10, 
Mr. J Green, of 14, Charles Street, Middlesex Hos- 
ital, wor Bhs cen charge of any works sent to him to forward. 
arties willing to 
particulars to the Honorary Secre' 
as it is desirable to ascertain pg Aa of the 
Exhibition, and what space will be required. 


HENRY COOK, Honorary Secretary. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY. 


This day is published, price £1 4s., the Second Part of 
Volume XXIII. of the 
PRANSACTIONS OF THE LINNEAN 

SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Sold by Longman and Co., Paternoster Row; and by Mr 
Krppist, at Y Apartments of the Society, Burlington House 
Picca of whom may be had all, or any, of the preced, 





ing rs os HA 
-The Fellows of the Society are requested to apply to Mr. 
Kurrist for their copies, between the hours of twelve and 
four o'clock. Complete sets of the first twenty volumes 
may be obtained at the Socie a Apartments, by the Pzr- 
Lows, at the reduced price of 
The first five volumes of the wi s 8yo JOURNAL are 
now complete, and may be purchased at the price of 12s, 
each for the entire Journal ; or 8s. for either the Zoological 
or Botanical Section separatel iy. 


NEW PUBLICATION. 








Ng JOURNAL FOR THE a 
DAUGHTERS OF a. ROSE, SHAMROCK, 
THISTLE.—To appear Monthly. 
Subscription, Ove Guivea Per ANNUM. 

Contributions to the Work from the First Literary Talent, - 

The aid and sympathy is entreated of all who 
wish to promote the Employment of Females ‘as Printers. 
Subscriptions are earnestly solicited for the Journal. 

Printed and Published by the Catepoxtax Press (Na- 
tional Institution for the Employment of Women in the Art 
of Printing), Edinburgh, 


of exhibiting will not he confined to artists and private in- M 


Now ready, price 5s. ; by post, on roller, 5s. 4d., 


AGNA re atte EMBLAZONED IN 
GOLD AND COLOURS, an Exact Pacsimile of the 
Original Document 2. 1215). preserved in the British 
‘Museum, printed on fin ine Paget goo near’ peyr bey tee 
wide, with Arms and he Barons 
LABORATELY EMBLAZONED IN goLD AND 
COLOURS. Copied by express permission, 


London: Joun Campen Hortex, Piccadilly, W. 





SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Now ready, post free for two stamps, 


AWSON’S CITY OF LONDON BOOK 
CIRCULAR, for DECEMRER, Three 
Thousand volumes of Standard Second-hand Books in all 
classes of Literature, including Natural History, ai 
phy, Ancient and Modern Poetry, Mustrated Works, £c. 
Witi1am Dawsox and Sons, 74, Cannon Street, City, 
London, E.C. 


(Established 1809.) 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
BY BOYAL COMMAND, 

JOSEPH GILLOTT bet Rs ae veppectels 
Commercial, W: ton 


to inform the 
and the public ganerally. that, vy a nove application of hi 


unrivalled armening & Steel Pens, and in pedo 
ance with the scien’ of the times, he has introduced 
a NEw sERiEs of his useful productions, Rage ve ae 
OF TEMPER, ues Ae OF MATERIAL, ve all, CHEAP. 
° | ey om es will insure universal 

Each Pen bears the impress. of hie nese e » guension of 
quality; and wpa tone Lage rae 
containing one with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his. 


At the request of td silat engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
Which are nay to their use, being of yer] 





HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

isa Pocede often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An im- 
mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Speci- 
MEN Boox or Types, and information for Authors, sent on 
application, by 


of and with fina, 
pam suitable for the Orie kinds of Writing taught in 


ools, 
eegeld Retail by all Stationers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens,—Merchants and 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 
No, 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 








- HENRY OTTLEY, Hon, Sec. 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, 





CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
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NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 





This day is Published, 


NORMAN SINCLAIR. 


By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUDN, D.C.L., 
Author of “‘ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers ;” ‘‘ Bothwell—a Poem,” &c., &c. 
ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.” 


° In Three Volumes, Post Octavo, Price £1 11s. 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


RE-ISSUE OF CASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR, 


In Weexiy Nomoers, Price Tares-Haurrencg, and in Montuty Parts, Price 7d. and 84d. each. 





No. I, will appear on the 16th of December, 1861. 





LONDON: CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C., 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK, EXTRA CLOTH GILT, PRICE THREE SHILLINGS, 
THE ANNUAL VOLUME OF 


ENTERTAINING THINGS. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 





THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, PRICE THREEPENCE, 
Consisting of Forty-eight pages of Letterpress and numerous Illustrations, will contain 
THE MAID OF THE WOOLPACK: A Srory or Rear Lire. 
BY ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR B. HOUGHTON. AND 
THE MANIAC PASSENGER: A Navticar Srory. 
BY TOM E. SOUTHEE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE DU MAURIER. 





LONDON; ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, AND CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





NEW GRAND HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


MARY TUDOR; OR, THE QUEEN, THE PRIEST, AND THE 


MAIDEN, will Commence in the January Numser of the ‘‘ WHAT NOT; OR LADIES' HANDY BOOK,” 
an Illustrated Magazine of Fiction, Fashion, and Fancy Work. Price Threepence Monthly. 
The AnnvaL VoLvme, cloth extra, gilt, forming a most appropriate Christmas Present, is now ready. Price 4s. 


LONDON: WILLIAM KENT AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





This day is published, in One Volume 12mo, cloth boards, price 6s., 


PRIMEVAL SYMBOLS; 


oR, 
THE ANALOGY OF CREATION AND NEW-CREATION. 


By WILLIAM FETHERSTON H. 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW, 


Formerly Scholar, Gold Medalist, Mathematical and Ethical Moderator, Hebrew Prizeman, 
of Trinity College, Dublin, &c. &c. 





DUBLIN: HODGES, SMITH, AND CO., 104, GRAFTON STREET. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 


| This day, foolscap 8vo, Third Edition, price 7s. 6d., 
i.e ANGEL IN THE HOUSE, 
| By COVENTRY PATMORE, 

By the same Author, 


| FAITHFUL FOR EVER. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 
| 


London: Parker, Son, and Boury, West Strand. 





| CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


‘THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPH 
REFERENCE BIBLE (Avurnorizep Version), 
ConTAINING TWENTY PHoToGRAPHIC Views FROM NATURE, 
Goud ILLUMINATED TITLE, FRONTISPIECE, AND 
Famity REGIstEr. 

The subjects selected are some of the most important and 
interesting sites of Scripture History, including a few of the 
early Egyptian monuments connected with the Jewish Na- 
tion. The Photographs have been executed by F. Friru, 
whose skill is well known; they are toned with gold, and 
very carefully finished. The Book is handsomely bound in 
Levant Morocco, bevelled boards, with Antique Gilt Clasp 
and Corners, and is published in two sizes, namely :— 

Royal 4to . . . £7 7s, 
Crown 4to . . . £6 Os, 








Messrs. Eyre and Sportiswoopr, Her Majesty's Printers, 
43, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





This day is published, 
In Three Volumes 8vo, price £2 2s., 
IVES OF LORD CASTLEREAGH AND 
SIR CHARLES STEWART, Second and Third 
—— of Londonderry. From the Original Papers of 
the Family and other Sources, embracing a full Account of 
the Campaigns of 1813 and 1814 in Germany and France, 
and of the Congresses of Vienna, Laybach, and Verona. 
By Sin ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L., 
Author of the “* History of Europe.” 


Wi.t1Am Biackweop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, in one 4to Volume (320 pages, and 2 
maps), price Lés., 
ISTORY OF WRAYSBURY, ANKER- 
WYCKE PRIORY, MAGNA CHARTA ISLAND, 
with Horton, and the Township of Colnbrook, Bucks. 
By GORDON WILLOUGHBY JAMES GILL, Esgq., 
of Wraysbury, Bucks. 
Henry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden, 





NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
Just ready, in post 8vo, cloth antique. 


OMANTIC EPISODES of CHIVALRIC 
and MEDIASVAL FRANCE. Done into English 
by ALEXANDER VANCE. 


Gzorce Manwakine, 8, King William Street, Strand. 





On the 23rd, in scarlet cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d., by 
post 2s. 8d., 
W HO’S WHO IN 1862. Peerage, Ba- 
ronetage, Knightage, Parliamentary Guide, &c. 
“A complete epitome of that handy knowledge of the 


personnel of the public life of this country which every one 
so often requires to refer to."—Jllustrated London News. 


London; Bary Brotagrs, Cornhill. 





This day is published, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d., cloth, 


DIPUS on the SPHINX of the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY; or, Politico-Polemical Riddles 
Interpreted, By an OLD-CLOTHES PHILOSOPHER, 


GrEorGE Manwarine, 8, King William Street, Strand. 





On the Ist of December, 1861, price One Shilling, 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL. 
Second Series. No. 30. Containing THE TRANSAC- 
TIONS of the PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

The Right ef Chemists and Druggists to Prescribe—Prizes 
for Herbaria—On Medicinal Extracts, taking Belladonna as 
an Example—Pharmaceutical Meeting, Edinburgh—Notcs 
on Chinese Materia Medica (continued)—Eclectic Pharmacy 
—Reputed Specific for Small-Pox—Results of Physical and 
Chemical Investigation and Applications in the Arts—Re- 
searches on Hypophosphite of Lime—Preservation of Red 
Precipitate Ointment—Preparation of Castorin—On some 
Varieties of Tannin—On Podephyllin—Ginseng—Blunders 
in Pharmaceutical Directions—Scientific Nomenclature. 
VOLUME IL. Second Series, may be had in boards, as well 

as the nineteen preceding volumes, price 12s, 6d. cach, 
London: Joun Caurcuity, New Burlington Street ; 





MacLacuLan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and 
Fannin and Co., Dublin. 
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SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


In One Vol., royal quarto, price £1 8s. cloth gilt ; half morocco, gilt edges, £1 15s.; calf, gilt edges, 
£2; or morocco gilt, gilt edges, £2. 2s., 


THE GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION, 


By the late Rev. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, D.D. 


Containing 730 Hymns, 730 Prayers, and 730 PassaceEs or Scriprure, with 
APPROPRIATE REFLECTIONS. 


Also an APPENDIX, comprising a variety of Hymns and Prayers to suit particular Days, 
ns, and Events of Providence. 


Embellished with numerous Engravings on Steel. 


Twenty years of uninterrupted popularity, the issue of more than Fifty Thousand Copies, and a 
still increasing demand, are sufficient evidences of the sterling merit of any work, and form a testimonial 
of its value which seldom falls to the lot of an author to receive. These flattering results are rendered 
still more gratifying when the approval of numerous ministers of the Gospel, of every denomination of 
Protestantism, can be adduced in proof of the devotional spirit of the whole, and its total freedom from 
Sectarianism ; and, further, when it can be shown that its circulation in the United States and in the 
British Colonies has been fully equal to that which it has secured at home. 


*,* A cheaper edition of this Work is published in demy quarto, with Engrayings on Steel, 
price £1. 6s., cloth gilt. 





LONDON: JAMES 8. VIRTUE, CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE. 





Now Ready, Price £1 11s. 6d., bound in cloth, 
THE VOLUME OF 


THE ART-JOURNAL FOR 1861, 


CONTAINING 
The Completion of the Serres or Enoravines from the Rorat Pictures, upwards of Four Hunprep 
Woopcours, and numerous Interesting Articles on Artistic Subjects, &. 


LONDON: JAMES S. VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE. 





Lately published, in Two Vols., royal 8vo, with Ten Steel Engravings and a Map, 
Price Thirty-two Shillings, cloth, 


A JOURNEY TO GREAT-SALT-LAKE CITY, 


BY JULES REMY AND JULIUS BRENCHLEY, M.A.; 


With a Sketch of the History, Religion, and Customs of the Mormons, and an Introduction on the 
Religious Movement in the United States. By JULES REMY. 


Lonvoyx; W. JEFFS, Burtiseron Arcapg, and 69, Kine’s Roap, BricHtoy, 
Foreign Bookseller to the Royal Family. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 


Tne How. FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuaremay. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Depury-Cuamman. 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


PECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on Policies 
effected prior to the 31st December, 1861, should make immediate application. There have already been three 
divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent, per annum on the sums assured, or from 
30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without the risk of copartnership. 


To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases are given as examples :— 


Sum Insured, Bonuses added. Amount payable up to Dec., 1854, 
£5,000 £1,987 10s. £6,987 10s. 
1,000 397 10s. 1,397 10s. 
100 39 Lis. 139 Lis. 


x hstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security; in addition to 

eis taste Sahel of the Premiums may, if desired, for the term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. 
thout security or deposit of the Policy. 
ay he of the Conpany, tt the 31st December, 1860, amounted to £730,665 7s. 10d, all of which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities. 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 

Policy Stamps paid hy the Office. : 

Fo: Prospectuses, <c., apply to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


(By Order) E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 





S W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
¢ WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C — 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians ; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship ; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, ing ever 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., 
suited to all climates. 

Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards) 
Woolwich. 


Feo OTE’S PATENT UMBRELLA 

STAND. Manufactured by WaHrELeR and Wizsow 
Sewine Macuixe Company. Umbrellas need no | be 
exposed to theft, nor be hidden away wet, or kept in‘ the 
hand to soil or ruin a carpet. This invention combines with 
a tasteful Umbrella Stand, perfect security against the loss 
of an umbrella. It is suited to Private Dwellings, Lodging 
Houses, Offices, Counting Rooms, Shops, Hotels, Churches, 
Theatres, Concert and Lecture Rooms, Public Buildings, 
&c.; and is recommended as an article of universal utility, 

Illustrated Prospectus j Post-free. : 











Orrice: 139, REGENT STREET WEST, LONDON. 


RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.— 
BROOKMAN and LANGDON having seriously 
suffered from extensive forgeries of their trade marks, 
reqeet their friends and the public to produre. th 
PENCILS either from respectable stationers or @ 
Manufactory. The bestowed upon them for 
upwards of a century by all lovers of the fine arts, testify 
to the continued estimation in which they are held.— 
Manufactory, 28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


ONEY.—£90,000 READY to be advanced 

at 8, 4, and 5 per cent. upon mortgage of freehold or 

leasehold property, ground rents, reversions to money in the 

funds, life interests, annuities, legacies, post obit bonds, &c., 

either in town or country.—Apply to Mr. THOMAS FOW- 
LER, 22, Gresham Street, Ec. 


HEN. YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH, SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted. ; 
WOTHERSPOON and Co., GLtascow and Lonpoy. 


OOL AND REFRESHING TOILETTE 
REQUISITE.—Among the many luxuries of the pre- 
sent age, none can be obtained possessing the manifold vir- 
tues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. If applied 
to the roots and body of the hair, it imparts the most de- 
lightful coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of pexfume. 
It also at this period of the season prevents the hair from 
falling off, or if already too thin or turning grey, will pre- 
vent its further progress, and soon restore it again. Those 
who really desire to have beautiful hair, either with wave 
or curl, should use it daily. It is also celebrated for 
strengthening the hair, freeing it from scurf, and producing 
new hair, whiskers, and moustache. Established upwards 
of thirty years. No imitative wash can equal it. Price 
3s. 6d., 6s., and 1ls, only.—C, and A. Oldridge, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


] OLLOWAY’S PILLS—EXPRAORDI- 

NARY MERIT.—The wonderful cures effected by 
these Pills have alone enabled them to withstand the 
keenest opposition for twenty-seven years. They are valued 
at the huinblest hearths as well as in the houses of comfort 
and wealth. Holloway’s Pills work a thorough parification 
of the whole system, without disordering, weakening, or 
otherwise interfering with the natural action of any organ, 
They are admitted to be the best restorers of appetite, 
strength, and perfect health to the most delicate constitu- 
tion. They give colour and freshness to the face, and by 
their gentle alterative properties eradicate from the system 
the germs of consumption, scrofula, and scurvy, without an- 
noyauce or danger to the most fragile female or most 
weakly child. 




















RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


Wares MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided: a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting be is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting wit 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep, A ve circular may be 
had, and the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 
the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. A, Single Truss l6s., 2ls., 
26s. Gd., and 3ls. 6d.; postage 1s, A Double Truss 31s. 6d., 
42s., and 52s. 6d.;. postage 1s. 8d, An Umbilical Truss 42s., 
and 52s. 6d.; postage 1s. 10d. 

Post-Office Orders to be made payable to Jonn Waite, 
Post-Office, Piccadilly. 


EEAstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&e. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK-~ 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light in Texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Prices, 4a, 6d., 7s. Gd., 10s. 6d., 
and 16s. each; postage 6d. each. 


JOHN WHITE, Maxusacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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IMPORTANT WORKS. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. 
- SIR G, CORNEWALL Lala BART., M.P. ° 





A Historical Surveyof the Astronomy 
of the Ancients. 


Octavo. In the Press. 


On Foreign Jurisdiction and the 
Extradition of Criminals. 


Octavo, 2s, 6d. 


An Inquiry into "the Credibility of 
the Early Roman History. 


Two Volumes. 30s, 


On the Use and “Abuse of Certain 


Political Terms. 
9s. 6d. 


On the Methods of Observation and 


Reasoning in Politics. 
Two wend 28s, 


On the Influence é of Authority in 
; Matters of Opinion. 


10s. 6a. 





BY JOHN STUART MILL. 


On Representative Government. 


Second Edition. 9s, 
uu. 
Dissertations and Discussions. 
Two Volumes, 248. 


On Parliamentary Reform. 


Becong Edition, with Supplement, 1s, 6d. 


On Liberty. 
Second Edition. 7s, 6d, 
Principles of Political Economy. 


Fourth Edition. Two Volumes, 30s, 


A System of Logi¢: Ratiocinative 
and Inductive. 


Fourth Edition. Two Volumes. 25s, 





The Spanish Conquest in America, 
and its Relation to the History 
of Si , and to the Govern- 
ment of Colonies. 

BY ARTHUR HELPS, 


Compléte in Four Volumes. 
Vols. L, I1., 288.; Vol. IIL, 16s.; Vol. IV., 16s. 


History of Civilization in England. 
BY HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE, 


The First Volume. Third Edition. 21s: 


The Second Volume, containing the History of Civilization 
in Spain and Scotland. 1és. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK, 
In demy vo, price 1is., Volume L. of 
Q Boi Dood Berio a Mee ae Ms 
By ANTHONY ‘TROLLOPE. 
With Twenty Illustrations by J. E. Mi.ais. 





In One Volume, foolscap 4to, price 21s., bound in an appro- 
priate ornamental cover, 
A HISTORY OF DOMESTIC MANNERS 
AND SENTIMENTS IN: ENGLAND, DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq, MA., F.8.4.) Hon MR.S.L,, 


Corresponding. Member of the Imperial Institiite of France 
(Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres). 


Illustrated by upwards of 300 Engravings on Wood; with 
Illustrations from the INuminations in Contemporary. Mano- 
scripts, and other sources, Drawn and. Bnerered Ik yr Fr i 
Farrnout, Esq., F.S.A. [Next 





One Volume, post Svo, 10s, 6d,, 


Wien STORIES. Collected ‘by 
dea’ Pg LYNN LINTON, Author of fen se me 





In One Volume, post 8vo, 4s., 


i) ADAME RECAMIER: with a Sketch of 
the History of Society in France, 





In One Volume, post Svo, 8s. 6d., 


OTES ON FIELDS AND. CATTLE, 
From the Diary of an Amateur Farmer, | 


By the Rev. W. HOLT BEEVER, M.A. Oxon, 
With Illustrations, 





One Volume, post 8vo, 10s. 6d,, 


TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





Two Volumes, post Syo, 18s., 
HE DUTCH AT HOME. 
(Essays from the * Revne des Deux Mondes.”’) 
By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS, 
Author of ‘‘ The English at Home." 
Translated by LASCELLES WRAXALL, 


1. Geo aa ge 6. Pauperism and Charity, 
2. Datch 7. The Universities. 

8. The Jews in Holland, 

4. The Fisheries. 9, Zoological Gardens. 

5, Whales and Whaling: | 10. A Pageof Dutch History 


One Volume, post 8vo, 10s. 6d., 
HE HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
OF THE CRUSADES. 
By VON SYBEL. 
Edited by LADY DUFF GORDON. 








MR. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 
In Three Volumes, post 8vo, Fifth Edition, 
GBeAt EXPECTATIONS. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 





One Volume, crown 8vo, 5s., 


IT Lh. 18; 2B Be LT 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Forming the New Volume of the CHEAP EDITION of 
MR. DICKENS'S WORKS. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


POPULAR EDITIONS. 


ABERCROMBIE ON ‘THE JNTELLEC- 
TUAL POWERS. Beap. 8vo, 6s, 6d 





ABERCROMBIE ON THE PHILOSO- 
PHY OF THE MORAL FEELINGS.” Feap. 8vo. 4s. 





LORD BYRON’S. COMPLETE WORKS. 
Portrait, Post 8yo,._ 6s. 





SIR. CHARLES BELL ON THE ME- 
CHANISM OF THE HAND. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 





THE TABLE-TALK OF SAMUEL  TAY- 
LOR COLERIDGE. Portrait.-' Feap, 8va. 





LIFE OF THE POET CRABBE, By 
HIS SON. . Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 





SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S CONSOLA- 
TIONS IN TRAVEL. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 6s, 


SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S SALMONIA; 


or, DAYs OF Fiy-Fisuixe. Woodeuts, Feap. Svo, 6s. 





EOTHEN ; or, Tracks OF TRAVEL FROM 


THE East. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FARRAR’S ESSAY ON THE ORIGIN OF 
Lge sre BasED ON MopERN ReseARCHEs. Feap. 





HANDBOOK OF FAMILIAR QUOTA- 
TIONS, chiefly from English Authors. Feap. 8yo. 5s, 





JESSE'S GLEANINGS IN. NATURAL 
HISTORY. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 46s, 





JESSE’S SCENES AND TALES OF 
COUNTRY LIFE, Woodeuts. Feap. Svo. 6s. 





LIVINGSTONE’S STORY OF HIS TRA- 
VELS IN SOUTH AFRICA. Woodcuts. Post8yo. és, 





LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF 
NINEVEH. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 5s, 





LESLIE'S HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG 
PAINTERS. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 64. 





LOCKHART’S ANCIENT SPANISH 
BALLADS. Post vo. 2s. 6d. 





SIR WILLIAM NAPIER’S BATTLES 
AND SIEGES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. Por- 
trait. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT, MADE 
SCIENCE IN EARNEST. By Dr. PARIS. Wood. 
cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





SOUTHEY’S BOOK OF THE CHURCH. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





SELF HELP; with L.tustrations of Caa- 


RacTER and Connuct. By SAMUEL SMILES. Post 
Byo, 68. 


STORY OF THE LIFE OF GEORGE 


ey ong ag By SAMUEL SMILES. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 


SIR GARDNER WILKINSON'S. POPU- 
LAR ACCOUNT OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
Woodeuts. 2vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 











JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, DEC. 14, 1861. 





REVIEWS. 


DIARY OF VARNHAGEN VON ENSE* 
SECOND NOTICE. 


Tne bird’s-eye view which we took of Prus- 
sian affairs in our last, carried us down to the 
death-bed of Frederick William III. Man 
and sad were the misfortunes which had_, be- 
fallen him, both as king and as man ; and they 
and some of his personal qualities had insured 
him a certain popularity. He was soldierly, at 
most times courageous, simple in his habits al- 
most to parsimony, methodical and domestic ; 
and to his apparently upright and commonplace 
dulness, which, as was well known, was not a 
little worked upon by his Imperial brother in 
Petersburg, and by Metternich the all-power- 
ful, many things, even the breaking of the 
most solemn vows, made in the terrible hour of 


need in 1813, were forgiven. And was there | 


not the Crown Prince—the genius, the philo- 
sopher, the wit, the poet, the artist, the dis- 
ciple and friend of Humboldt? All hearts 
ee towards him, who was to raise Prussia, 
and through her Germany, to her place among 
the nations. We shall now find this prodigy, 
Frederick William FV., on the throne—a Ju- 
lian, as he has weli been called, or, as he might 


more aptly still be styled, a very Hamlet, with | 


all his grace, with all his brillianey, with all 
his most noble impulse, but also with his inde- 
cision, his utter lack of will and energy, and 
his tendency to dream dreams in the full glare 
of noonday and its noise and roar. ‘The tra- 
gedy ran its course.. Before the very palace, 


~ where at this period of the Diary the enthusiasm | 


of the people rose in frantic shouts of greeting, 
not quite eight years later the mob, mad- 
dened by frenzy, again shouted for the same 
King to show himself, and do homage to the 
lifeless bodies of his slaughtered subjects—while 


his soldiers were slinking stealthily out of the 


town in the dead of night. How he him- 
self, this goodly edifice, the once favoured 
of the gods, fell imto ruin—and how the last 
and greatest favour that-was bestowed upon 
him was the merciful veiling of his eyes to the 
sight, and his removal from among the living 
in the bloom of his years—all this is painfully 
known to us. 

We would only call attention to the simple 
fact, of which abundant proof will be found in 
this Diary, that a revolution is not the work of 
days or of a few emissaries or fanatics, although 
its outbreak may be occasioned by the slightest 
of causes ; and that, in particular, the revolu- 
tion in Prussia was not, as some Germans even; 
staunch believers in the\* Right Divine,” would 
persuade us, an imitation of the French. While 
witnessing the perverse and foolish doings at 
Court and among tlie Ministers, their purblind 

position to common sense and their wicked 

efiance of the plainest warnings of history, 
we see on the other side the lurid flash of 
lightnings and hear the slow mutterings of 
distant but surely coming thunder. We fear 
we shall not be able to do ample justice to the 
many highly interesting literary notices scat- 
tered through this portion also, but the book 
is professedly a contribution to political his- 
tory, and as such principally we have to treat it. 

Let us trust that its moral may be read and 


* Diaries of Varnhagen Von Ense. (Tagebiicher.) Two Vols. 
(Leipzig.) 
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| understood to. the full ‘by those: whom it most 
| concerns,” ; 
| and professors of history :— 

“September 28, 1840. The King, to whom all 
hearts now turn,.and.who fills the people with, 
astonishment and hope, will: for all that, as it ap- 
pears to me, have no easy task before him. The 
many, directions to which he points will become so 
many demands upon him, it will’ become im- 
possible to meet so many and contradictory ones. — 

“November 4. Privy-Councillor Hassenpflug is 
here. .. . With dismay and sorrow does one see that 
man here. One féars his appointment to office. His 
name is. covered with. shame and detestation. ... 


beyond: the-eirele of gentle readers, 


In the meantime they kill the noblemen occa~ 
sionally. While the Emperor has such liberal views 
in his own , he shakes his head. at..those of 
the king ; ‘ Mon de Prusse se perdra,’ he said 
the. other day. ae oT iP 

“Tn our provincial estates a decided advantage is 
most certainly visible. But-as things are now, I 
Lave ao eae in them, nor can Ihave any. It 
is as if; 1 wanted to see a stretch of green valley 
and they brought me a plate of salad. -In this they 
all seem to agree—the King has the best intentions, 
but little energy.” tae he eS 

Humboldt’s'sibylline. description of Bettina’s 
more sibylline ‘Kénigsbuch :— 





Many grow thoughtful, and already ‘say, ‘The! «May17. The Kin to accept the 


6 


to see what he really means. The men looked upon | nig), and Humboldt says that, on” being’ asked 

with most favour, and who have most influence _ byhim what. it contained, he answered, ‘Phe night 

with him, are bigots or aristocrats... - ‘of mind and nature, illuminated by the clearest sun 
“And the men who are personally most devoted of spirit,’ which explanation, though he himself 

to the King grow most uneasy. | does not understand it, was perfectly satisfactory to 
“November 12. Privy-Councillor Hopeenpies | the King.” 

believes in witches. Would they again be burnt | : 

here? ‘Why not? It might come to that; is, A mot of Wilhelm von Humboldt :— 

quite seriously answered.” | “May 22. A liberal may become a minister— 
We hope the good lady understood Varn- | but it does not follow that he is for that reason a 

hagen’s answer better than we do:— | liberal minister.” 

| “December 6. A lady told me she could never| Varnhagen met SirCharles and Lady Morgan 

learn my real sentiments ; whether they were hea- | at Kissingen :— 

thenish or Christian, monarchical or republican. My | « July 14, Sir Charles Morgan—a sensible, well- 

utterances, were in every key, and gaye now oneim- | informed man—younger. than his lady, who is old 


pression now another. .. . 

“*Freedom of spirit within forms of culture’ 
might be my motto. 

“December 7. Bettina von Arnim is beside her- 
self at the new doings. She disapproves of all the 
confidantes and favourites of. the King.’ She wants 
« constitution, freedom of the press, and light. 

“Tn Prussia the question of the constitution is 


public are wide-awake and all attention. They ob- 
serve acutely and interpret readily. 

“ December ‘1.° Squib on Hassenpflug. ‘ Hass- 
und-Fluch’ [hatred and curse], to the tune of ‘ Sie 
| sollen ihn nicht haben’ [Becker’s’ famous'‘ Rhein- 
| Lied,’ the popular air of the day]. 
| “December 21. People say, the late King left 
| the world a promise-breaker. He had voluntarily 





him five-and-twenty years to do it in. 

“ December 23. The popularity of the King wanes 
more and more every day. I fear, I fear! If I only 
saw more genuine friends around him—friends who 


Willisen are such ; but who else? i 

“ January 2, 1841. Steadily-increasing discontent 
is fermenting, and threatens to become really dan- 
gerous. ... Muchi evil is reported of the King. A 
bitter song is circulating. Again a parody of ‘ Sie 


Bavaria, Hanover, and Prussia are plainly pointed 
at.” ' 


This is rather enigmatical :— 
“January 3. How-much harm have Johnson, 


and even the excellent Bacon of Verulam, done the 
English, They have not recovered yet from either.” 

A Royal joke: — 

“ April 9. At a parade, a lady impetuously makes 
her way up to the King, and addresses him with a 
petition that he will assist her in her distressed con- 
dition. She seemed to count on making a favour- 
able impression upon the royal mind; and coquet- 
tish as was her air, her dress was even more so. The 
King looked at her for awhile, spoke a few words 
to her, and then gave her a gold coin, with the ob- 
servation, ‘This is to get a third flounce to your 
skirt, in addition to the two which you have al- 
ready.” 


The question of the Emancipation of the 
Russian Serfs in those days :— 

“May 2. The peasants in Russia want to be 
free, and the Emperor is anxious to make them 
free ; only the manner of doing it is difficult to find. 





still mooted, as well as on the Rhine. In fact, the | 


and solemnly proniised a constitution to his people, | 
and had not fulfilled his vow. Yet God had given | 


seek his and not their own welfare. Humboldt and 


sollen ihn nicht haben.’ "They say, ‘ We don’t want | 
them—the Kings who do so-and-so.’ The Kings of | 


| and an invalid, but lively withal, and I think a little 


distrustful. ... We spoke about the German lan- 
; the German expression for gloves, hand- 
shoes, 18 highly obnoxious to her. . . . She is full of 
ready good-humour. Her husband had disap; d. 
, ‘Ce n’est qu’un mari!’ and then she added : ‘ Mais il 
| serait ‘difficile pour moi d’avoir. un autre: je suis 
arrivée b l’age ot il faut se sur ses lauriers.’ 
, “July 19. Lady Morgan in gorgeous array, but 
| sensible in her conversation. She said that the 
' English misses looked out for marriage more than 
other young ladies, simply because it was so diffi- 
cult for those whose means were straitened ; for in 
England, and especially in London, the smallest 
place, the smallest gain, had an infinite number of 
| aspirants to it—and so it was with marrying ; it 
' must be done sharply and decisively. 


Besides a very lengthy and often under- 
lined French autograph, in which she praises 
| Varnhagen’s style a the Queen’s dress, Lady 
, Morgan presents Varnhagen with the following 
: leaf for his album 7— 
{ "+ Some men to business, some to pleasure take, 

But every woman is at heart a rake.’ 
| The calumny of an ugly little man, and a great 
‘poet, whom the women could not love. 
“ Sidney Morgan.” 


Varnhagen’s views ou English Toryism and 
| aristocracy, :-— 
| “September 14. The Tories in the English 
| Ministry make a bad impression upon me after all. 
| The rule of the aristocracy in England is terrible,— 
| cold, insolent, cruel! In contempt for the inferior 
| classes no one belonging to another nation could 
| equal an Englishman of position and rank. 
| “Qctober 2. The Tories in England. It is 
not sufficient to have the majority of the votes in 
both Houses; one must also-have the things on 
one’s side.” 

A digression on France :— 

“October 2. The Government in France plays 
foolish tricks! oppressing oe eR with 
the Juries. They had better take care. .M. Guizot 
has never quite pleased me; he makes a profession 
of the strictest propriety and honesty; he would 
rather be a Minister.of Henry V. than of Louis Phi- 
lippe.” 

The old sore :-— 

“October 14. The King meddles with Church 
and Nobility; both will give him a good deal of 
trouble! To leave these quietly to their develop- 
ment and decay would seem to be the most proper 





thing in our time.” 


| 
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During the representation of “ Antigone”— 


“November 4. The Bishopric in Palestine is said 
to cost the King ahout fifteen thousand pounds 
sterling. People are terrified at the sum, the more 
so as it is greatly to be doubted whether any 
real advantage will come of it. Besides this, it has 
been calculated that the execution of all the build- 
ings, monuments, etc., which the King has hitherto 
pointed out as intended or desirable, would cost 
more than six hundred millions of thalers, the Co- 
logne dome alone over fifty millions. . .. 

“December 3. Letters from the Rhine and the 
south of Germany sound sad and painful: the good 
name of the King seems entirely gone! And why? 
From visible partiality for nobility, priests, middle 
ages, through balancing and uncertainty as to his 
mode of action, by raising expectations which it is 
nearly impossible to fulfil !.. The undermining of 
the ground proceeds quietly, and the consequences 
cannot fail to follow.” 


Joke from the ranks of the ‘‘ Eckensteher,” 
the formidably sharp and exclusively Berlin 
race of grown-up gamins:— 

“December 17. Stones are being unladen in the 
‘Lu mn. One street-porter asks the other, 
‘ What are all these stones here for?’, ‘Don’t you 
know ?’ says the other, ‘the King is going to have a 
trottoir laid from here to Jerusalem.’ ” 


Fears of English influence :— 
“December 20. The thing is true, perfectly true ; 
the King is going to England to the baptism of the 


Prince of Wales. The Queen has answered to the 
private communications on the subject by an auto- 
German letter to the King; she is naturally 
ighly flattered, and gives‘him a most eager invita- 
tion. . .. I cannot but look despondingly upon these 
things ; I think them. very injurious ; they appear to 
me as germs of a great fhisfortune. What will the 
King bring back from. England ?. English hierarchy 
and aristocracy, the English Sunday, the English 
nobility, English predilections and imitations, the 
worst present that could come to us. Bunsen will 
strike the iron while it is hot, and he himself and 
his own glorification and fortitication belong to the 
mischief which is brewing for us. ‘The King will 
be received by the people in England with exulta- 
tion, while his own nation looks upon it with cold- 
ness, nay, with scorn. ... The union with England 
might be good, but this will not be a political one 
with England, but a personal one with Church and 
Toryism, ... The King is going to become Bunsen’s 
Secretary of Legation, they say. ... The King has 
asked the Prince of Wittgenstein how the late King 
had managed to get his work always done. The 
Prince looked at the King for awhile, and then 
said quietly, ‘The late King kept order rigorously; 
he decided all matters of importance himself ; things 
of less importance he handed over to his Ministers 
in whom he thought he could trust, and it is not to 
be done otherwise.’ The King turned away from 
the Prince and spoke to somebody else. 

“December 27, They say. medical men will be 
prohibited from seeing their patients on Sundays 
and Feast-days during the hours of divine service, 
and many more such exaggerations. 

“January 2, 1842. A star of the Order of the 
Black Eagle, in diamonds, worth ten thousand 
thalers, has been ordered here for Sir Robert Peel. 
Whether he may accept it, is still doubtful.” 


_ What the Berliners said about the King’s 
journey to England :— 


“January 14. ‘The King goes to London to see 
whether all the wi es closed there on a Sunday.’ 

“January 15, ‘ What nice present could the King 
make to the Prince of Wales? The English would 
like it best if he would make them a present of the 
Zollverein.’ ‘And what would be the best thing he 
eould bring us back from there? The celebration 
of the Sunday and the corn-laws; they would like 
there to get rid of those things above all others.’ ” 


What the King said of his good people, es- 
pecially the Berliners :— 


“February 27. ‘ First they wanted to eat me up 
for joy, and now they are sorry they did not do so.’” 
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Bettina and her speculation =~] -warm: through his quiet words. Iwas obliged to 


“March 4. Bettina spoke yesterday quite de- 
| spairingly of her book in England; she loses nine 
| thousand thalers by it; no one helped her out of 
her difficulty, although many could have done it ; 
| as for instance, Prince Albert; this however is a 
| mistake.” 


Curious computation :— 


“March 11, Frederick William ITL., three quar- 
ters soldier, a quarter parson; Frederick William 
IV., a quarter soldier, a quarter parson, a quarter 
amateur, a quarter everything.” 


Bettina had a long conversation with Varn- 
hagen :— 


“March 28. The Crown Prince [the present King] 
has adopted many things from the King, without 
having the advantage of his foundation. ‘Only 
put it down,’ she said, ‘it is rather curious, and it is 
necessary that one should know the people who are 
to rule over us.’ 

“ April 10. I looked closely at the King; he 
looked old, bloated, gray, b/asé, and bored. 

“April 12. That worthy monarch, the King of Ha- 
nover, repeated again the other day his wise saw 
about Professors, dancers, and putaines [‘who go wher- 
ever they are paid best ”], and addressed it principally 
to Humboldt. Our King said subtly to the Hano- 
verian: ‘You must put it more plainly to him; he 
does not understand these refinements,’ Humboldt 
replied: ‘A sort of Professor I am myself; the other 
two. classes, however, I don’t know.’ The Hanove- 
rians enjoy their King’s rudenesses, in which lie 
nature and wit; an elegant or fine gentleman king 
who acted so lawlessly they would certainly turn 
out. 

“May 1. The King has, since his accession to 
the throne, already nominated ten Ministers,of State 
in succession.” 

é This might be interesting to authors and 
readers :— 


“May 2. In Knapp’s Christotherpe are frag- 
ments of a witch-story, by Meinhold, a preacher in 
Bavaria. These fragments have pleased the King 
more than anything ever did before.” 


The King of Hanover, always himself, 


“May 3. Said of the performance of ‘ Anti- 
gone,’ ‘I don’t. go there; such trash I don’t like to 
see; I am no pietist.’ 

“June 7. Metternich is said to deserve an order 
as well as Daguerre; has he not invented a camera 
obscura for the whole of Germany ? 

“June 21. Strauss in Stuttgart marries the 
singer Schebest; the Catharine of Bora of this 
Luther.” 

December 18. The Journal des Débats “count- 
ing the number of religions the King has tried 
already : the Reformed, the Lutheran, the Union, 
the English, and the Catholic—it might have added 
Quakerism (with Mrs. Fry)! 

“December 22. Of Alexander von Humboldt’s 
life in Paris, Biilow gives the following curious de- 
tails: ‘He rises before six o'clock and works 
with Arago in the observatory ; at eight they both 
breakfast in a neighbouring café, Humboldt takes 
only one cup of café noir without eating anything ; 
he then goes to the Royal Library, where they have 
furnished a special room for him; here he locks 
himself up, very rarely receives any one, and works 
till six o’clock in the evening; then he drives to 
dinner, being generally invited, and the rest. of the 
evening and part of the night belongs to societ 
and entertainment. With this life he finds himse 
perfectly well; work is his highest enjoyment. 


The following is no mean tribute to Mr. 
Charles Dickens :— 


“January 14. In Nos. 5 and 6 of the Magazin 


by Charles Dickens, and especially one story of a 
deaf and dumb and blind girl, Laura Bridgman, who 
had been educated successfully by Dr. Howe; any- 
thing. more touching and affecting I never read. 
Dickens has given a masterpiece of simple descri 





put away the paper and to weep aloud ; it was an 

outburst of warmest sympathy, of the affinity 
of all created things, deeply rooted in creation. [ 
cried passionately to God: She shall see, let her see, 
| Almighty Being! Open her eyes, her hearing! let 
| her die, that she may come to thee! It cannot be 
; but that the most glorious indemnification must 
| await her! Let the eruel darkness end! . . . 

“ January 10. The King is said to contribute to 
the newspapers, and the Hamburg Correspondent is 
said to be his organ. 

“March 15. ‘The King is reported, when he re- 
ceived the Posen representatives, to have been all 
aglow with fury, to have clenched his fist, stamped 
his feet, and to have even wept with rage. 

“April 1. ‘There is no lack of boldness in the 
people ; the word republic, it is said, is often heard, 
monarchy is reviled, pronounced altogether unne- 
cessary. 

“ April 6. ‘The King said the other day to Hum- 
boldt, that all his present ministers were of no use— 
there was not one among them who understood 
him, and worked in accordance with his views.” 


The Censor abroad :— 


“June 4. In Paris, the words ‘Ah damné mi- 
nistre ’ must not be pronounced in the theatre: ‘Ah 
damné cardinal!’ must be substituted. In Vienna 
the villain is not to be called Count, but Baron. ... 
On Princess Metternich :—‘It is the mode that the 
ambassadors fall in love with her. Canitz, how- 
ever, says his predecessor had paid for him too: 
Vestigia terrent. 

“ January 22, 1841. Bockh said, when it was re- 
ported that the English Sunday would be intro- 
duced in Berlin: ‘Oh, we might well be satisfied 
with that, if we only had the English week-days 
too. > 


“June 17, Hoélderlin died on the 7th of June, 
at Tiibingen, in his seventy-third year; for forty 
years he had been mad !” 

“June 28. Who would have believed Githe 
sarcastic to such a degree? Gdthe said once to 
Riihle: ‘I heathenish ? Well, I had Gretchen exe- 
cuted and I starved Ottilia; is that not Christian 
enough for the people? What more Christian do 
they want?’ and to Knebel, who raised certain 
moral issues against the ‘ Wahlverwandschaften,’ 
he replied : ‘ Well, I have not written it for you, I 
have written it for school-girls.’ 

A quid pro quo :— 

“September 13. There was an idea for a moment 
that the Queen of England would come here. ‘The 
Earl of Westmoreland had said to the King, ‘The 
Queen, Sire, is coming to Eu’ (you); and the King 
appearing doubtful, repeated again, distinctly, ‘ Yes, 
to Eu’ (you). 

“September 29. On Custine’s book, General von 
Benckendorff said to the enraged Emperor, ‘ Mon- 
sieur de Custine n’a fait que formuler les idées que 
tout le monde a depuis longtemps sur nous; que 
nous avons nous-mémes !’ 

“Louis Philippe wrote to Metternich, in 1840, 
‘ Laissez-moi faire! J’arrangerais les choses de sorte 
que les Francais ne pourront penser pendant trente 
ans 2 faire sérieusement la guerre !’ 

“November 20, The King did not shoot during 
the last hunt. He is a bad shot, and generally asks 
ae nearest keeper to shoot at the same time with 

m * 


War with the students :— 


“ December 5.. When they meet in their Kneipe, 
two or three hundred in number, and know them- 





selves in the presence of police-spies, they cheer 


| the Police-President von Puttkammer, the whole 
| police, the beadles—amidst roars of laughter. 


1844; January 13. Alexander von Humboldt “ is 


| said not to have any longer the influence with the 
| King he used to have. He feels it, and is vexed 
Siir die Literatur des Auslandes, there is a descrip - | 
tion of the education of the blind in North America, 


about it, but tries all the more eagerly to keep his 
activity visible. . .. 

* January 14, The decrease of Humboldt’s autho- 
rity and influence with the King is confirmed on 
several sides. If he only would take heart and re- 
tire for a. few weeks, with visible scorn! ... Paris— 
Lafitte—Lamartine..... The Government officials 


: cr a 
tion, and his high and pure soul shines clear and | (here too) make merry about this powerless oppo- 
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sition. But patience! I may yet live to see this | bassador’s machine which the State. placed abroad 
throne of July fall, and many another with it. Quod.| and set to work there. I don’t like those natures 


Selix faustumque sit. 
“March 2. Humboldt, they say, is quite unbear- 


| 


| 


which are entirely absorbed in their nationality. 
I prefer those who are entirely their nation and 


able to the King, quite a pestering bore, a continual | something more. But I do not deny that the former 


reproach ; he would very much like to get rid of | 


him, but he cannot, as he wants him for many 
things, and especially as a flag of glory; he, on the 
other hand, cannot do without the accustomed 
splendour ; Humboldt must die in favour and ho- 
nours at Court: till that time, then, they must put 
up with him.” 


The very day of the revolution, four years 
later :— 


“March 18, Without an event, a great, world- 
moving event, we do not come to liberty—that is 
clear to me. But such an event will happen. Then 
a fine sweeping may begin, many a somersault will 
be thrown. In the grave I'll rejoice over it ! 

“And the whole of Germany is full of oppo- 
sition... 

“Shall I not at least live to have the pleasure of 
seeing this King of Hanover get the sack ? 

“April 3. To be in the court circle of the King 
is considered ‘a punishment; so poor and tedious 
ts it. Disorder in the King’s papers, lacqueys handle 
them about; what has been written for him alone 
gets into other people’s hands ; he himself carelessly 
communicates such papers to those for whom they 
are not fit. 

“ April 15. There is a party forming visibly, 
whom one might call the Prince of Prussia’s party ; 
and which has the rotten old ways, the pedantry, 
the tightness and straightness of the late King, 
but in its form only; as an opposition it works 
against its will for progress, for the spirit of innova- 
tion ; they blame the King, and have this in common 
with the Liberals, prudently keeping back what they 
really wish and want to do, 

“July 23 (Kissingen). Feiligrath, an honest, 
straightforward man, full of healthy vigour and 
mental activity, with a somewhat knotty Westpha- 
lian exterior ; his wife full of understanding and 
loveliness.” 


A few days later :— 





“August 1. Freiligrath pleases me more and | 


more; he is sound, prudent, and good-natured ; his 
wife also is very agreeable, clear,.and precise, and 
graceful withal.” 


Rather humiliating for a father of his coun- 
try :— 

“ August 2. The Elector of Hesse has received a 
box on the ear in Ems, at the gaming-table, which 
he pocketed quietly. It came from a Frenchman, to 
whom he had behaved rudely. 

“Humboldt gives the King, amongst other fine 
names, that of ‘amule’s nature, which canuot pro- 
duce anything.’” 


Once more the King of Hanover :— 


“September 14. The singer Gentiluomo had bro- 
ken her engagement, and had run away from Hano- 
ver, leaving a note, in which she said she could not 
stand that slow place any longer. When the King 
had read this, he shouted violently, ‘But does this 
beast think that I enjoy myself here ?’” 


Freiligrath renounced the pension which the 
King had given him. 
“October 6. The King is not lucky with his 


poets. 

“December 7. * Diaries and Correspondence of 
James Harris, first Earl of Malmesbury,’ London, 
1844....On Berlin and Frederick the Great, the 
English diplomatist judges very onesidedly and 
crookedly, and believes many invidious stories. . . . 
Thé misére of despatches shows itself again in all its 
clearness. With all that, Malmesbury is one of the 
ablest and most honest men of his craft; but woe 
unto him who would read history from despatches !” 

“December 10. Malmesbury is certainly one of 
the first diplomatists of England, and his zeal, his 
behaviour, and his activity are exemplary. He is, 
like Pitt, a thorough Englishman ; and as Pitt was 
a most perfectly finished parliamentary machine, so 


are exceedingly valuable and useful, and most im- 

portant to their country. With Malmesbury there 

is yet so much life, warmth, and excitement, that I 

-_ cemeemy attracted, and am loath to leave the 
0 » 


First attempt on the King’s life :-— 

“ December 24. Tschech had shot at the King, and 
had not been pardoned; but his execution is con- 
stantly in the people’s minds. It is generally dis- 
approved of, and the future appears very gloomy. 

he King is reported to have said, he would not 
pardon him, but he would pray for him!” 


Another English acquaintance :— 


“December 15. Mr. Milnes came and remained 
two hours .., he gave me a magnificent description 
of O'Connell ; he enchants the people, he says, by 
a demoniac superiority ; he acts magnetically upon 
the minds.” 


The Court— 


“December 18. Protects the coat of Tréves; the 
Censors have received injunction not to let any 
attacks pass against it ... Read in Malmesbury. .. . 
I was going to make extracts from him... . The 
proud Englishman, so honest, so noble, and yet he 
must try to bribe Prince Potemkin, and as he is too 
dear, he bribes his secretary ! 

“December 27. Conversation with Milnes. ... 
I reproach the English for having let Canning’s, 
Pitt’s, Byron’s fame go down so much; that they 
become more just to other countries is well, but it 
would be bad if they preferred foreign things in 
general. In some cases it is done already, but mostly 
for the sake of keeping down their own uncomfort- 
able talents.” 


The entry on the last day of the year, and 
on the last page of the Diary, runs as fol- 
lows :— 


“Tn all the merriments of this Christmas and 
New Year's time, the stories of 'f'schech go like dark 
spectres with us to balls, to parties, to the theatres ; 
they are thought to be done away with, one wants 


| to forget them, and unexpectedly they stand before 
| our eyes again.” 








THREE DRAMAS FROM THE SPA- 
NISH OF CALDERON.* 


CALDERON, the impersonation of Spanish 
faith and poetry, his brain working with busy 
intrigues and bright conceptions, his eyes glow- 
ing with love and mystic trances, his lips 
trembling with soft southern music—Calde- 
ron, the master of a magic stage, where awful 
crimes and heroic daring, voluptuous sin and 
angelic beauty, are harmonized by the organ 
tones of a present divinity—such is the idol of 
the Schlegels. Again, the perverted genius, 
the false prophet of a cruel church, the con- 
juror of hideous nightmares, the venter of 
torrid bombast and frigid conceits,—such is the 
Calderon of Sismondi. Both sides allow his 
extraordinary merits and defects, but they re- 
— tone down the one and bring out 
the other, till in the Schlegels’ picture we 
can see nothing but the halo, and in Sismondi’s 
little but the cloven hoof. Which is the true 
Calderon? Is he the Christian (2dipus, who 
has solved the enigma of life; or a panderer 
to the Spanish thirst for melodrama and super- 





* Love, the Greatest Enchantment: The Sorceries of Sin: 
The Devotion of the Cross. From the Spanish of Calderon. 
Attempted strictly in English asonante and other imitative verse. 
By Denis Florence MacCarthy, M.R.LA. With an Intro- 
duction to each Drama, and Notes by the Translator, and 
the Spanish Text from the Editions of Hartzenbusch, Keil, 


Malmesbury was the most careful and correct am- | and Apontes. (Longman.) 





stitious claptrap? The opinions on both sides 
have long been translated, and laid (in Bohn’s 
Masia’ Bae the British public; and Dean 
Trench has played the candid judge, summing 
up the case in his little book called Life’s a 
Dream, §c. ; but the public is still provokingly 
indifferent, and it is indeed incapable of re- 
turning a verdict, and will continue to be so, 
until Calderon himself stands up to plead his 
cause. When Sophocles was accused of imbe- 
cility, he read a play, and triumphed. Will 
such an opportunity ever come for Calderon 
in England? We might hope so, if the ears 
of our countrymen could be opened to the 
subtleties of the Castilian tongue. Even then, 
we suspect, they would sometimes yawn during 
the monotonous flow of the assonant verses; 
but, before long, the sweet cadences of a 
changing metre would bear them on, and make 
them only too indulgent towards euphuistic af- 
fectations and commonplaces, and tune their 
minds in accordance with fantastic visions of 
terror, or pity, or delight. But, alas, England 
must be addressed with Germanic words, hard 
monosyllables and heavy compounds. Shelley 
has worked marvels with them in delicious ly- 
rics; but we doubt whether even he could have 
trained them in arrays of trochaic couplets, 
linking hundreds of them together with deli- 
cate half-rhymes, so that we could detect the 
recurring vowel-sounds, and take pleasure in 
them. Until this is done, say the friends of 
Calderon, he cannot be fairly judged in Eng- 
land. Is the feat possible? Mr. MacCarthy 
thinks it is; and he gives us an earnest of 
his belief in the present volume. 

In 1853 Mr. MacCarthy published six of 
Calderon's plays in blank trochaics and rhymed 
verses. He chose such as turned on interests 
of varied kind—legendary horror, courtly ad- 
venture, tragic situation, and Moorish romance. 
He was not quite unknown to the world: many 
of us remember his previous book of lyrics, with 
its Calderonish mottoes, and the song called 
“Waiting for the May.” His verses were 
always graceful: he has now gained greater 
force; and he moves freely in the fetters of 
metre and rhyme. His success would have 
been all the more complete if he had not loaded 
himself with additional fetters; and those, 
moreover, so unprofitable, that few will recog- 
nize them, without the occasional notes that 
draw attention to them, and very few, even 
then, will do more than wonder. . Let our 
readers see what advantages are to be gained 
for English verses by attempting to chime them 
with imitations of the Spanish asonantes.* In 
a speech of Circe’s, two hundred lines long 
(p. 41,) the alternate lines end with a trochee 
containing the vowel sounds i-o; these the 
translation imitates with the vowel sounds of 
the English i-e: thus :— 

“Que en fin las mugeres, cuando 
Tal vez aplicar se han visto 
A las letras, 6 4 las armas, 

Los hombres han excedido. 

Y asf, ellos envidiosos, 
Viendo nuestro dnimo invicto, 
Viendo siitil nuestro ingenio, 
Porque no fuera el dominio 
Todo nuestro, nos vedaron 
Las espadas y los libros.” 

“For ‘tis ascertain'd that women, 
When to letters or to arms 
They with resolute will apply them, 
Oftentimes surpass the men. 
Thus it is, by envy blinded, 
Fearing our anvanquish’d spirit, 
Dreading the result to witness 
Of our quick intelligence, 

Lest all empire should be given 


Unto us, to us have they 
Swords and books alike forbidden." 


The rule is that the same assonance should 
+ The name of asonante is sometimes applied to the rhyme 
itself, but more often to the whole word which contains the 





rhyme: we shall use “assonance" when speaking of this 
vowel-rhyme, 
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be maintained through an_act, and it, some- 
at hd through a whole ane” broken (to 

e Enj er’s t relief) by passages 
in full Rivne or pollen Thus, fone oa, 
(p. 51), after the refreshment of two pretty 
sonnets, we are treated with another course of 
the same asonante :— 


“ 4 Desde cuando, Circe bella, 
Con tanto aplauso festive, 
Con tal alegre aparato, 
Tanto noble regocijo 
Al forastero saludas, 
Reeibes al peregrino, 
Sin que este mar, 6 estas penas 
Le sirvan de precipicio, 
Oyaconvertido en fiera, 
Oya en drbol convertido, 
Tenga en las penas su estancia, 
Tenga en las grutas su asi/o?" 
“Since what time, 0 Cirée fair, 
With such festal songs and timbrels, 
With such joyful preparation, 
With a proud display-so princely, 
Dost thon thus salute the stranger, 
Thus receive the wretch here driven, 
Without making these steep rocks, 
Sea-wash’d be his precipices, 
Or transform’d inte a tree, 
Or transmuted to a wild-beast, 
Make him hold ‘mid cliffs his dwelling, 
Amid grottoes his asylum?" 


The doubtful advantages of the double vowel- 
rhyme are ‘here dearly purchased by the mis- 
placed: accent on “ wild-beast ;” a fault that 
rewinds’us of some of the tripping verses 
of Beaumont and Fletcher; it is a fault to 
which any English writer must be prone, who 
is bent on concluding hundreds of lines with a 
, 3 we own that Mr. MacCarthy is very 
seldom’ guilty of it; “he is a dexterous work- | 
man, and he may fairly claim praise for his | 
@sonantes, as portions of an intellectual exer- 
cise; but, after all, poetry must appeal to the 
emotions. Ochoa, in his introduction to the 
Romancero, says that he cannot, explain how | 
it is that these half-rhymes exist in no modern | 
language except the Spanish :— 


“Even the Italian: [he. says}, whose: speech isso 
closely akin to our own, and whose ear is so delicate, 
neatly always finds an. insurmountable difficulty in 
perceiving the assonance, The Andalusian gallant, 
the Castilian muleteer, the gaucho of the American 
pampas, will sing and compose couplets, in which 
the “perfect “assonance never fails: the rudest 
— is — . it; and yet we know many 

reigners, who have long resided in Spain, and 
become t vitae in our tahioutagee who 





horoughly ver: 
never can accustom their ears to perceive the asso- 
nance.” 


.. There is evidence that it was formerly used 
in Italy and Provence, but it has disappeared 
in both countries, and.has mever been re- 
cultivated. The Germans have admitted. it, 
among other strange creatures, into their Pan- 
theon of the Muses; but we question whether 
they have set us a good example. It is possible 
for a clever translator to imitate any rhymes 
and metres, so as to please himself and his 
friends ; but it is the part of a poet to modu- 
late them into sounds congenial to the native 
tongue and ear.. The barbarous beauty of alli- 
terative verse was once at home in England, 
and some ill-advised. genius, may some day 
make it so again: but. we confess that we 
despair of the asonante., The time for it may 
come, when Englishmen cease to mumble their 
vowels, but it.is a long way off,. Meanwhile, 
we havo always. thought the single assonance 
ar produce some effect, judiciously mingled 
with consonant rhymes, in .translations from 
some of the shorter Spanish Romances; such 
as Pipes bhi where the simple melody more 
than redeems, the childish subject’(the wooing 
of. the widowed turtle-dove by the nightin- 
gale), end is well sustained by the plaintive 
monotone of the single assonance.. This was 


‘One more last word on the versification of our 














an. early form, “seldom found in. Calderon's 
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Secular dramas, but frequently in the Autos,” the drama, and a lavish patron of the arts, 
Says Mr. MacCarthy, Let us turn to page 167 | and he delighted in extraordinary shows which 


for an illustration of it; one of the personages | 
In the Auto has thrown himself asleep under a 
cypress; another says— 


“Qué bien fue 
Cyprés el-drbol, que aqui 
Tomaste para t{, pues 
Viene 4 ser dérbol de muerte 
De quien el sueno tambien 
Es sombra;. y aunque dorados 
Los ricos catres estén, 
En que descansen los hombres, 
Desde el mendigo, hasta.el Rey; 
Aunque sean de otras maderas 
Son drboles de cyprés.” 

“The tree thou sleep’st below, 
Rightly hath thy choice selected, 
Since the cypress long hath grown 
Death's especial tree; and sleep 
Is death's shadow as we know. 
Thus though weary men raay slumber 
In rich couches gilded o'er, 

Call the wood of which they're made 
What you please, to king and clown 
Cypress is it all the while.” 


' Tat 





Such is the Spanish system of arranging 
asonantes. It was already popular, and al- 


| most universally used by the ballad-singers, | 
| before it found its way, naturally enough, to | 


the most. national of modern theatres. We | 
believe that in this country the’ assonance (in | 
its double form, at least) can never serve any | 
purely artistic purpose. The blank trochees | 
used by the very clever translator of the 
* Goblin Lady,” in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
January, 1840, are at least as satisfactory as 
the asonantes of Dean Trench and Mr. Mac- 
Carthy. All three of them’ have actually | 
written in blank verse, and not one of them is | 
any nearer the style of Calderon than another. 
But why not put’ English verses into some 
rhyme that can be perceived by Englishmen ? 
At all events, enough has now been done. for 
the lecture-room: these. forms .of Spanish 
prosody have been sufficiently, illustrated. 





friends. . They are all too: sternly devoted ‘to | 
their trochees, only. varying, them now. and | 
then with alternate monosyllabic. endings. | 
Qur readers must .haye remarked that. here, 
again, they do not represent Calderon: his | 
rhythm is very decidedly freer; and, for our- | 
selves, we Dever.can read a hundred unmixed | 
trochaics. without longing for, some of them to | 
begin with an article or an unaccented: pro- | 
noun; without feeling, in short, that the sen- | 
tences of.our mother tongue have been ingeni- | 
ously disarranged. 

We have.given up most of our space to this | 
subject, because, as the preface says. (p. ix.), | 
‘the peculiar feature of this translation is its | 
rigid adherence to the metres of the’ original, | 
and particularly to that especial — one, | 
the .asonante vowel. rhyme,” &c.;. We cannot | 
consider this ‘‘ peculiar feature” an. ornamental | 
one ; but, in spite of it, the book is really ex- | 
cellent. The Spanish text is proudly printed | 
by the side of the translation, and the latter 
will stand the test very fairly indeed. With 
this and the careful introductions, it is pecu- 
liarly attractive to any young Spanish student ; 
and we find a winning elegance in the verse 
and a manly modesty in the prose that make 
us feel a sort of poetical friendship for Mr. 
MacCarthy. i 

‘The first of these three dramas’ ‘is a masque 
on the subject of Circe, ‘which ‘was repre- 
sented before his Majesty-on the night of St. 
John; in: the year 1635 [and, ‘consequently, 
when Calderon was thirty-five], on the pond 
of the royal of the Buen Retiro” [close 
to Madrid}. In this park the grave, sumptuous 
Spaniard, Philip IV., had built a theatre,.the 
back of which could be opened upon the ‘gar- 
dens. But Philip, bimself a cavalier in the 





lists of literature, was a passionate admirer. of 


were too great for any boards. To his prodi- 
gality, and to the skill of his Italian machinist, 
Cosme Lotti, the invention of this open-air 
ue is due. The original scheme is trans- 
by Mr. MacCarthy. It is interesting, 
as showing the splendours of the spectacle and 
the ground-plan upon which Calderon deve- 
loped his plot. Of course he altered many of 
the proposed details.: ‘The ship of Ulysses is 
seen tossed by a tempest, and he lands upon 
an artificial island representing: Sicily. The 
old story of Circe follows, with ingenious com- 
plications.' The wild beasts and ‘human trees 
play their parts, a giant, a ioso trans- 
ormed into a monkey, and a dwarf, probably 
personated by one of ‘the many court-dwarfs 
painted by Velasquez. ‘The first turniny-point 
of the intrigue occurs after a pastoral scene of 
disputations in the school of Love. Anymph, 
Flerida, whilst feigning love for Ulysses, and 
really addressing a lover of. her own; ‘proposes 
the subject of dispute. .° Arsidas, it must. be 
premised, is a rejected suitor of Circe’s. 
“ Flerida. Laon loveth Lysis fair, 

Yet she doth of him require 

To dissemble his desire ; 

Silvio. is free as air, 

Yet is forced to affect despair : 

Laon loves, yet hides his paim ; 

Silvio's free, yet wears the chain. 

Thus coerced the two, I ask, 

Which is the severer task,— 

: To-dissemble or to feign ? 
Ulysses, The most difficult must be 
To dissemble whiere one loves. 


Feigning when no passion moves 
Seems more difficult to me.” 


The contest grows ‘warm, till Circe interferes, 
and imposes a trial upon both: Ul must 
feign love for her, and Arsidas disdain, and 
thus each will play what he considers the easier 
part, and the best’ actor of the two is to win 
‘ta rich jewel.” . After’ several varied scenes 
her stratagem ‘succeeds ; and Ulysses owns that 
he is no longer feigning, in a sonnet, which 
concludes thus :— 


“ Hither I came, my fearless path pursuing, 
All fears of thee, all horrors raised above, 
Thy vain enchantments in a trice subduing, 
. But not thy tears, which. still could victor prove, 
Since love could do what they had failed in dying. 
Then is the greatest of enchantments, love. 
Circe. Even with all thy flatteries 

Thou thy debt to me canst cancel, 

Since still greater far were mine. 
Ulysses. In’ what way ? 
Circe. —.6| Attend, I'll answer. 
Vengeful and ervel (fear-inspiring then) 
Spite of all goddesses of gentler mien, 
Of this wild kingdom of, wild beasts 'the queen, 
The mistress of this wilderness of men, 
Long lived I here in my enchanted den, 
‘No one approached these shores of smiling green 
But by my bloody magic,soon was seen, | 
Traisform'd and poison'd in a bestial pen ; 
At length you came, by power still mi 


Arsidas. 


a i wilted, 
jt agian ie rene ae oe pg 
Enmesh’d me in the network that I wove, 

Since then my life! to love's enchantments yielded, 
Then is the greatest of enchantmments, love.” 
“The enchantment ” quite — 
Ul + and, though the Greeks’ rouse | hi 
Tite oud starts ‘with a war-song, the bur- 
then of’ love lulls to repose again. Circe now 
hurries away, to meet an invading force, headed 
by Arsidas. Her magic triumphs; but, before 
she ‘returns, the Greeks lay the armour of 

Achilles ‘at: the feet of their sleeping leader. 

When he awakes, the shade of Achilles rises 

over them, and upbraids him. ‘Ulysses isnow 

thoroughly aroused, and launches his’ ship, 
protected by the sea deities, while’ Circe in 
despair conjures up the flaming Etna, and 
overwhelms herself and her bower of bliss. 
The masque, or ‘ Fiesta,” which we have 
been describing, ‘is in three acts, and is reck- 
oned among Calderon’s comedias, that is to 
say, his regular dramas, tragic or--comic. 
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Of, these he wrote more thana hundred. He 
wrote also.a, few. hundred smaller, poems, and 
about eighty autos sacramentales,, pieces simi- 
lar to the, medisval moralities, but elevated by 
the génius of, Calderon, Our English public 
has hitherto known nothing of the autos, ex- 
cept what.could be gathered from some slight- 
ing remarks of Sismondi, and a few extracts 
from The Great. Theatre of the World, trans- 
lated. by Dean Trench, .. MacCarthy has 


iia a 
= ——_—_ 





vellers,, One day he hears that Julia is’ im- 
risoned in a convent.’ He’ seales’ the’ wall, 
ut is struck back from her arms’ by the’ sight 

of ‘a blood-red cross upon’ her’ bosom. Tn his 

bewilderment he leaves the ladder at hér win- 
dow, and she follows him.in disguise; but, 
before she can join him, her father has tracked 
the robber to his stronghold ; and Eusebio and 
Julia have only time for.a few words together. 





| He stands at bay, but is forced by numbers 
chosen one of the drier autos, ‘‘ The Soreceries | 


over a rock,.and has just strength left to crawl 


rebellion, and the'resolution which he displayed 
_in the conduct of the’ Act of Union, might have 
~secured him the approbation of the Protestant 
' Tories in both islands, had he not effaced the 
memory of these services by his advocacy of 
Roman Catholic emancipation, On the other 
| hand, the Roman Catholics themselves, who 

saw him continuing: to aecept office in ministry 
| after ministry, either not pledgéd or known to 
' be adverse to the repeal of their disabilities, 
_ ceased to value a support which* promised no 





of Sin,” because it forms.a pendant. to the pre- | to a cross, the same where he was first disco- | practical results, and came to view him only as 


ceding comedia, and illustrates the dramatist’s | vered by the shepherds. 
| beautiful lines which are quoted by Dean 


Jater manner of spiritualizing his more youth- 
ful imaginings. _We regret the choice. It will 
hardly predispose his readers in favour of these 
strange but powerful, church pageants. At 
the same time, the. critical reader will find it 
very. curious, and) Mr, MacCarthy has’ cer- 
tainly done his work with great care and 
ability: The opening is almost grand :—‘ A 
trumpet sounds, anda ship is discovered at 
sea... In it. are the Man, the Understanding, 
and the Five Senses.” 


“ The Understanding. Upon the boundless plain of the 
world’s wide sea, 
O man, this day doth darkly threaten thee 
A mighty tempest.” 

We had noted two or three passages for quo- 
tation, but our readers. must be. content with 
the one previously given,—the lines on the 
sleep under a eypress-tree. The companions 
of Ulysses are represented by the Senses, Circe 
by Sin, and the Man is finally rescued by 
Penance. 

We are bound to say something more on 
‘‘ the Devotion of the. Cross,” for Sismondi 
most unfairly damns, it, as.a sanctification of 
wanton murder and incest. Even Mr. G. H. 
Lewes, the most entertaining of our writers 
on the Spanish drama, in one of the best of 
Knight's shilling volumes, is dull for once, 
and can only echo the hard words of Sismondi. 
Can they ever have read this sublime melo- 
drama? Murder, no doubt, is talked. of too 
lightly ; but as for incest, not only does the 
hero approach it quite unconsciously, but it is 
never committed at all... Before we look closer 
into these serious matters, we will say a word 
on behalf of poor Gil, the peasant. He is a 
good gracioso, not unworthy to rank ‘with the 
second-rate clowns of Shakespere, such as the 
one in ‘* Love’s Labour's Lost,” ‘which hight 
Costard,” otherwise “* Pompey the Big.” This 
Gil is trying to coax his donkey out of a quag- 
mire when he is compelled to be the nervous 
spectator of a duel; but here we must leave 
him,,and turn to the combatants. One of 
them, Eusebio, a foundling, has been adopted 
from infancy by arich man, He hasnow suc- 
ceeded 'to Jarge estates’; but he has grown up 
with the wild, reckless nature of a deserted child. 
There is one restraining influence upon him ; 
a blood-red cross ‘is stam n his breast ; 
undera cross upon lonely mountains he was 
first discovered.; ‘the planks that rescued him 
from shipwreck were in the form of a cross; 
the same symbol ,has saved him in dangers of 
fire and battle; and he: feels: that it will save 
him.in the end... He «is. absolutely devoted to 
it ; and, even in his maddest moments, it never 
appeals to him in vain.. He is called Eusebio 

the Cross; but, for want of an ancestral 
name, he has been rejected by the father of his 
Julia ; and now he is: insulted and challenged 
by her brother, and he kills him, He has no 
family to stand by him; he is proclaimed a 
murderer ; his goods are seized; he has to fly 
for life to the mountains; and he becomes a 
captain of banditti. His hand is turned against 
every man ; and all the country around him is 
goon marked with crosses over murdered tra- 


» ay 


Then occur those 


Trench. His version is followed by Mr. Mac- 
Carthy rather too closely, though perhaps 
with some improvements :-— 
“Hither the revengeful foe 
Comes my life's last drops to drain,— 
Here the hope of life.is vain, 
I must give or meet the blow; 
Though ‘t were better far to go 
Where for pardon I may pray; 
But this cross, athwart my way 
Rising up, in silence saith, 
They indeed can give you death, 
I, the life that lasts alway, 
‘Tree, whereon the pitying skies 
Hang the true fruit love doth sweeten, 
Antidote of that first eaten, 
Flower of man’s new P; 
Rainbow, that to tearful eyes 
Plage that cath in pace Fe poses 
> re 
Benteeoas plant, all-fr itfal cine, 
A newer David's harp divine, 
Table of a second Moses ;— 
Sinner am I, therefore I 
Claim thine aid as all mine own, 
Since for sinful man alone, 
God came down on thee to die: 
Praise through me thou hast won thereby, 
Since for me would God have died, 
If the world held none beside,” 
This is idolatry, no doubt; but highly poeti- 
cal idolatry. The rest may easily be ima- 
ined; how Julia’s father supports the dying 
bio, and, moved with instinctive’ pity, 
searches his wounds ; and how the holy symbol 
discloses the seeret of his birth. An English 
drama would close here; not ‘so the Spanish. 
It is nightfall, and the corpse is left on the 
mountain with a single watcher ; at’ midnight 
it arises; the power of the cross has drawn a 
priest to the mountain ; the confession is com- 
pleted, and the body falls again. ‘The soldiers 
return, bringing with them Julia ‘and’ several 
of the robbers ; she learns that Eusebio is her 
brother, and, in an agony of remorse, she em- 
braces the cross, which rises in the air, and 
er at with her. ; 
The reader of Calderon must not have too 
squeamish a stomach ; he must sip the nectar, 
and rejoice ‘in its’ divine sweetness, and not 
spit and splutter because there are a few flies 
in it. In‘short, Calderon’s poetry is less pleas- 
ing to the critics than to the rest of the world. 
We have now closed Mr. MacCarthy’s volume; 
and ‘we can only repeat, that’ we like it very 
much—in spite of its asonantes. 
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LIFE OF LORD CASTLEREAGH* 
FIRST NOTICE. 


Tue history of Lord Castlereagh’s reputation 
is as good an instance of the innate power of 
honesty and consistency to outlive the voice of 
detraction as the annals of our own country 
afford us.. From his entranee into: political 
life he seemed doomed to make enemies on all 
sides. His vigorous suppression of the Irish 





* Lives of Lord Castlereagh and Sir Charles, Stewart, the 
second and third Marquises of Londonderry; with analysis of 
Contemporary Events in which they bore a part, srom the 
original papers of the family. By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., 

D.C.L., LL.D., &c., author of The History of Europe. Three 





Vols, (Black wood.) 


' the destroyer of. their country’s independence 
| and the shedder of their countrymen’s blood. 
In his relations, with parliamentary parties 
| Lord Castlereagh was almost equally unfortu- 
nate. His principles naturally fitted him to 
| sympathize with that section of the Tories who 
were for adopting a liberal policy both in Ire- 
land and abroad. ‘His disagreement 
with the leader of that section permanently ex- 
| cluded him from. their ranks.» His vigorous 
rosecution of the war made him a butt for the 
ostility of the Whigs... His intimacy with 
Lord Hertford him to the censures of 
the pious. Thus there was hardly a single sec- 
tion of the British public with whom fhe had 
not some cause of quarrel or another. _In the 
House of Commons he was an ine : 
and in the aristocracy at large he had no strong 
personal connection, . His must -have been no 
ordinary talents, who, in spite of such obstacles 
as these, held the foremost place in the English 
Cabinet for twelve years; who was entrusted 
with a leading in, the settlement of Eu- 
rope; and who e the acknow leader 
of an assembly where the tones of Pitt and Fox 
still ingore in the listener’s ear. 

The literary assailants before whom Castle- 
reagh stood up as a lion before the hunters, 
were numberless, The Edinburgh Reviewers, 
Cobbett, the Grenvilles, and the whole tribe 
of poets and jesters who made Holland House 
their a ee 
Castlereagh. The effect of this combined and 
persevering hostility is to be seen in that esti- 
mate of his Lordship which is most familiar 
to our own generation. It is true that a reac- 
tion has set in. Owing chiefly to the publica- 
tion of political memoirs and the.complete 
eg gy isa to which the parliamentary his- 
tory of the period has. been submitted, it has 
become apparent that Mr. Canning’s views ‘of 
foreign policy were not quite so much in ad- 
vance of I Lord Castlereagh’s as it has been the 
fashion to suppose. But still for e man 
who knows that Lord Castlereagh held liberal 
opinions, om was the pa CM ry rO= 
posals for the re-settlement urO i 
would, if carried out, have sieevetited the only 
two serious wars which have occurred since 
Waterloo, you will find twenty who still see 
nothing’ in him but a blunderer, a bigoe, abd 
a tyrant, who owed his position in the House 
of Commons solely to his patrician connections, 
and abused it to’ the ruin of the ‘* peoples.” 

Now this fact shows what the power of lite- 
rature is, It was very well for the Duke of 
Wellington to say that he never needed “‘ those 
writing fellows.” Those writing fellows would 
have made short work with his posthumous re- 
putation if they had been all on one side, and 
the Duke had expired before his old age had 
endeared him to all parties alike. In Castle- 
reagh’s case they were nearly all om one side, 
During the whole of that period when Moore 
and Byron, and the Edinburgh and the Chro- 
nicle were firing heavily into the Minister, the 
Tory guns remained silent, Castlereagh was 
without a single champion. The reasons com- 
monly alleged ‘in on of this singular 
fact is, that the literary men of the Tory party 
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wereall under the influence of Canning, and that 
although they were precluded from attacking 
the Tory leader of the House of Commons, it 
was not their cue to defend him. Certainly, 
if we remember right, the Quarterly Review 
has itself made some such admission. Can- 
ning’s influence with Gifford was supreme. 
But after Gifford’s death the silence of the 
Quarterly Review on the subject of Emancipa- 
tion was explained as above ; and if Canning 
had authority enough with the editor to pre- 
vent him from writing on that subject, he 
would certainly have had enough to prevent 
him from su ing Castlereagh. It does not 
follow that Canning deliberately forbade Gif- 
ford to take up'the cudgels for his rival. Of 
this he was utterly incapable. But it would 
of course be known what his opinions on the 
subject were: and as the Quarterly had always 
been more or less associated with Canning, it 
is easy to see how the result might have en- 
sued,’ That it was exceedingly injurious to 
Lord Castlereagh cannot now be doubted : 
and the fact should be a lesson to those states- 
men who affect to despise journalism and to 
trust entirely to their own high characters 
and abilities for winning their way with the 
public. 

Now at length however, through the clouds 
which have so long rested on his fame, the 
ne is beginning to break. The innate force 

truth is ee to prevail, and the figure 
of Lord Castlereagh to assume its just_ propor- 
tions. He was, it is clear, a man of action, 
rather than a man of thought ; and he had the 
faults which are common to men of action. 
* Tt was,” says a recent writer, “ always a de- 
fect in the system of Lord Castlereagh to rely 
too much on official authority, on party or- 

ization, arid on mere parliamentary power. 

e did not sufficiently understand that momen- 
tous truth, so clearly stated by the philosophic 
Hume, that all power, even the most despotic, 
rests ultimately on opinion.” This was his de- 
feet. But for all that he supplied the want 
which the nation then felt. They wanted a 
man of action ; and they got one. Castlereagh’s 
principles of action were few and simple ; but 
upon these few he and the English nation 
were thoroughly agreed. He was not a com- 
mander of men, like Pitt. He was not a wit, 
a scholar, and a thinker, like Canning. But 
he ‘was a first-rate man of the second class. 
and as such posterity is at length beginning 
to recognize him. 


The''chiet ‘points in: his’ cateer which still that one or other must be called upon to resign. He 


arrest the public interest, are his official life in 
Ireland, his rivalry with Canning after Mr. 
Pitt’s death, his conduct as War Minister, and 


his fein 4 as Foreign Minister. With regard | 
to 


@ first, we have already expressed our 
opinion. It was distinguished by that un- 
daunted and unimpressionable intrepidity which 
communicated so peculiar a tinge to his whole 
character and demeanour. Afterwards, in 
quieter times, this marble calmness was mis- 
taken for bloodlessness, and among his con- 
temporaries of the Regency he acquired the 
nickname of “ the Fish.” But in his position 
as (Secretary) for Iréland, these qualities 
showed themselves to infinitely greater advan- 
tage. They opposed an effective barrier against 
the impulsive rashness and torrens facundia of 
the ‘Celtic patriots. In the Trish House of 
Commons he fally realized Virgil's description 
of Latinus :-— 
“Certatim regis circumstant tecta Latini, 

ile, velut pelagi rupes immota, resistit : 

Ut pelagi rnpes, magno veniente fragore, 

aa sese, multis circum latrantibus undis 


ole tenet; scopuli nequidquam et spumea circum 
Saxa fremunt, laterique illisa refunditur alga.” 


As has been very well said of the whole trans- 


| 
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action, without the Union England would 
have lost Ireland, and without Castlereagh we 
could never have accomplished the Union. 
This is Castlereagh’s title to the gratitude of 
the English race. 

With regard to Canning the question is 
much more complicated ; and it is much to be 
deploréd that the treatment of it has not fallen 
into abler hands than those of Sir Archibald 
Alison. Under a Parliamentary Government 
like our own the characters of our public men 
are a national possession. By referring to 
their conduct in difficult and ing situations 
we are enabled to judge more fairly of living 
statesmen, as well as to keep before the eyes 
of the rising generation a standard of political 
morality to which conformity ‘is essential. 





The quarrel between Castlereagh and Canning 
is, therefore, one of the most instructive events | 
in the whole career of the former; and it is | 
ectly astonishing to find it dismissed by 
ir Archibald in a couple of pages, without so 
much even as a reference to recent publications 
in which the transaction has been placed in an 
entirely different light. These three volumes 
were, we presume, intended to be the standard 
life of Lord Castlereagh, It is unpardonable, 
therefore, to have treated an event which oc- 
cupies so prominent a place in it, as the reader 
will see it has been treated. The reader will 
please to remember that at this date, i. e. the 
spring or early summer of 1809, Lord Castle- 
reagh was Minister-at-War and Mr. Canning 
Foreign Secretary. The Convention of Cin- 
tra and the retreat of Sir John Moore, had al- | 
ready brought the management of the War | 
Department into disrepute—rightly or wrongly | 
is another question ; and the expedition to the | 
Scheldt, which terminated so disastrously in | 
the ensuing summer, had already been under- 
taken against the advice of Mr. Canning. | 
Sir Archibald, then, writes as follows :— 








“ Unknown to that statesman, and without giving 
him the slightest reason to suspect its existence, a | 
y had been formed in the Cabinet inimical to 


im, and the object of which was to get him re- 


moved from his position as Minister-at-War, and 
Lord Wellesley substituted in his room, This was 


arranged by the whole Cabinet, with the exception | 
| of his Lordship, as early as the 4th of April, 1809. 


Mr, Canning then said that the views which he en- 
tertained regarding the future conduct of the war 
were so utterly at variance with those adopted and 
hitherto acted upon by Lord Castlereagh, that they | 
could no longer, with advantage to the public ser- | 
vice, form members of the same Government, and 


professed, at the same time, his own willingness to 
retire. The Duke of Portland, with his whole Mi- 
nistry, seem to have acquiesced in this opinion ; but, 
dreading the loss of the oratorical talents of Mr. 
Canning, they requested him to withhold his _prof- 
fered resignation, and suggested the most profound 
secrecy on the intended removal of Lord Castlereagh, 
This injunction was strictly obeyed, and Lord Cas- 
tlereagh remained in entire ignorance that his re- 
moval had been resolved on, although it was quite 
fixed, and the King’s pleasuré had been taken upon 
the subject. He continued in this state of igno- 
rance till the beginning of September, when Mr. 
Canning threatened, if the removal was any longer 
delayed, to resign himself, This brought matters 
to a crisis, and on the 7th September. the painful 
duty was devolved on Lord Camden of communi- 
cating to his early and dear friend, whom he had in 
@ manner introduced into public life, the determina- 
tion of the Cabinet to call upon him to resign. He 
did not, however, make him aware how long his 
removal had been resolved on, or that he had been 
allowed to conduct the war in Portugal, the Tala- 
vera campaign, and Walcheren expedition, a/ter his 
removal had been determined on. Lord Castlereagh, 
conceiving that the change had been resolved on 





| cealment was concerned, was indefensible, 





merely to strengthen the Ministry by the substitu- | 
tion of some other-person in his room, agreed to re- | 
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sign, but declined to t the situation of Presi- 
dent of the Council, which was pressed upon him by 
Lord Camden. 

“So far all was well; and, contrary to what 
might have been expected in the circumstanées, this 
extraordinary secret intrigue had arrived at the de- 
sired result without having been discovered, or the 
teal motives of the pronbeditig suspected. But this 
lull in the political tempest was not of long dura- 
tion. The story of the way in which it came out 
must'be given in Mr. George Rose’s words :—‘It 
was not till Lord Castlereagh was shown the cor- 
respondence of Mr. Canning by Mr. Perceval, that 
he expressed any resentment. or unpleasant) feeling 
on the subject. It was from that he learned how 
early his removal had been consented to by his Ma- 
jesty and his colleagues, and it was. in that that he 
met with passages which induced him to challenge 
Mr. Canning—a proceeding which I still think, even 
admitting some misconception on the part of Lord 
Castlereagh, his Lordship was utterly unjustified in 
adopting. If he had determined ‘to call out any 
one, the Duke of Portland was the only delinquent 
to whom he should have resorted; and he had no 
motive whatever, but an anxious desire to reconcile 
matters in the best way he could, and, if possible, 
prevent any breach among the Ministers—constantly 
hoping that an accommodation might be effected in 
some way or other, and at last thinking that his 
(Duke of Portland) own resignation could afford an 
opportunity for such an arrangement as might, to a 
certain extent at least, be satisfactory to Lord Cas- 
tlereagh. That, however, was defeated by Mr. Can- 
ning urging a separate arrangement, as is proved by 
the extracts of the correspondence which I made 
from the papers Mr. Canning put into my hands on 
the 16th September.’ The result was, that Lord 
Castlereagh, conceiving that the whole was an in- 
trigue of Mr. Canning’s to get him removed from 
office in order to facilitate his own advancement, 
and that he himself had been ill-used by being al- 
lowed so long and at so critical a juncture to retain 
the responsibility of office when his removal had 
been not only resolved on by the Cabinet, but sub- 
mitted to his Majesty and approved by him, sent 
Mr. Canning a challenge. The parties met and ex- 
changed shots. Mr. Canning’s fire did not take 
effect; but that of Lord Castlereagh inflicted a 
severe flesh wound on the thigh of his adversary, 
which fortunately did not prove mortal. Both par- 
ties, as a natural consequence, resigned their situa- 
tions in the Cabinet : Lord Wellesley succeeded Mr. 
Canning as Foreign Minister, and Lord Liverpool 
undertook the arduous duties of Minister-at-War. 

“Without pretending to justify the barbarous 
practice of duelling, now happily almost gone into 
desuetude, it may safely be affirmed that Lord Cas- 
tlereagh was the aggrieved party on this occasion, 
and that Mr. Canning’s conduct, so far as ea meg 

uch, 
accordingly, was the opinion openly expressed at 
the time by persons the most opposed to each other 
in ordinary politics. The mere fact of part of the 
Cabinet, or indeed the whole excepting one mem- 
ber, entering into a concerted plan to get that one 
excluded from his situation, is not in itself a matter 
for reprehension. It may sometimes be a duty 
which public servants owe to the service to-adopt 
this painful’ step with an old comrade, But it is 
one thing as a matter of duty to take steps. for the 
removal of a public servant from a situation of. re- 
sponsibility for which he is deemed unfit; it. is 
another and a very different thing to allow him to 
remain in power during an. arduous and critical 
time, when, simultaneously, decisive steps, unknown 
to him, have been taken for his dismissal. To do 
this is at once a dereliction of public duty, and a 
treachery to private friendship ; the first, because it 
is a retention in office of a person deemed unfit to 
be intrusted with its duties; the last, because it is 
subjecting that person to the responsibility of mea- 
sures which it is not intended he shall either bring 
to maturity or reap the credit of their success.” 

Now this account is, first of all, contradic- 
tory. in itself. Secondly, it is based on the 
exclusive authority of a well-known partisan, 
George Rose. And, thirdly, it contains not 
even an allusion to the counter-version of the 
affair given by Mr. Stapleton and Mr. Bell 
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respectively in their lives of Mr. Canning, 
The account is contradictory in itself, because 
at the end of it Mr. Canning is blamed for 
having kept the meditated change a secret 
from Lord Castlereagh, while at the beginning 


we are told that this secrecy was suggested by |] 


his colleagues. It is unfair to rely on George 
Rose, because his dislike of Mr. Canning is 
apparent in every page of his Diary. And it 
is still worse to omit the testimony of Mr. 
Stapleton, who was Mr. Canning’s private 
secretary, and must therefore have had every 
opportunity of making himself acquainted 
with the facts : while the lapse of thirty years 
must have robbed even a young secretary's 
partisanship of much of its bitterness and ex- 
aggeration. What, then, is his history of the 
affair ? 


“ With reference to these occurrences, two charges 
were made against Mr. Canning., (1) That he ac- 
quiesced in the concealment from Lord Castlereagh 
of the change which he proposed in the Govern- 
ment. (2) That he allowed him to remain the 
Minister to prepare the expedition to the Scheldt 
after the change had been decided on, 

“To these two charges the answers are brief. As 
to the first—Mr. Canning repeatedly pressed in the 
most urgent way that no concealment should be 
practised towards Lord Castlereagh; more than 
once he tendered his own resignation to enforce dis- 
closure: further, the concealment was carried on, at 
the suggestion and entreaties of both the Duke of 
Portland and Lord Castlereagh’s.own particular 
friends in the Cabinet, and of his connexion, Lord 
Camden, and also with the King’s sanction. ‘So 
far from desiring it, he conceived, however errone- 
ously, Lord Camden to be the sure channel of com- 
munication to Lord Castlereagh; and that up.to.a 
very late period he believed such communication to 
have been actually made,’ 

“This is a remarkable assertion. The truth is, 
the Duke of Portland, doubtless under a misappre- 
hension, assured Mr. Canning that the communica- 
tion had actually been made to Lord Castlereagh, and. 
it was in reliance on the correctness of this assurance 
that Mr. Canning was contented to go on. Mr, 
Canning’s regard and respect for the Duke of Port- 
land restrained him from saying one word which 
could disparage his Grace’s character. In his letter 
to Lord Camden, he says :— 

“**No man who knows the affectionate respect and 


elapsed before they were again confided to his cus; 
tody.” 

We now see the meaning of Sir Archibald 
Alison’s expression, that the profoundest se- 
crecy was ‘‘ suggested” to Canning by his col- 
leagues, It is quite clear that he disapproved 
of it; it is equally clear that he had reason to 
suppose it was abandoned. And the conclusion 
is, that when Lord Castlereagh still, showed no 
intention of retiring, Canning himself believed 
that he had been ‘‘sold” by his own colleagues. 
Then it was, in September, that he declared 
he would be trifled with no longer. Castle- 
reagh was informed of what had passed, and 
his duel with Mr. Canning was the conse- 
quence. But whether he was ever told the 
exact truth, we think is exceedingly doubtful. 
At all events, if he were, small blame rests on 
him. He must have felt deeply hurt: and we 
can understand his indignation at Mr, Can- 
ning, if we remember that the latter would 
naturally seem to him to have been arrogating 
to himself the functions of the Prime Minister. 
Under a Premier who was really master of 
his Cabinet no such event not mary aie 
No subordinate, however 8 e might 
could publicly object to being p Sates: by his 
legitimate chief. But such of course was not 
the light in which Lord Castlereagh saw this 
transaction. The poor old Duke of Portland 
would never have interfered if Canning had 
never spoken. ‘This Mr. Canning only knew 
too well. Could he sit still, and ne sa 
thought a public Department mism , for 
fear of aidautag a colleague ? Was the public 
obligation to be overruled by the private one? 
This of course is a question which can only be 
answered in one way, provided we are sure of 
the actor's motives. But this is a kind of cer- 
tainty to which we can but rarely attain; and 
in the meantime, all that the historian can do 
is to state the case as fairly as he can, and 
leave the verdict to posterity. 

Of Lord Castlereagh’s abilities as a war mi- 
nister it is difficult, at this distance of time, to 
say much. If we judge simply by results we 
shall not judge very favourably. The two 


RAMBLES IN WESTERN CORNWALL,* 
Tuere is perhaps no district in the! three 
kingdoms so rich in historical associations: and 
objects of archxological interest, so eom- 
letely a terra incognita to the jority. of 
, ei as Cornwall. Lack of railway 
inter-communication, and the precarious ae- 
commodation offered by its scattered hamlets, 
are the obstacles that deter the great bulk of 
English tourists from penetrating into the re- 
cesses of . this romantic region; but for the 
happy few who are independent of the luxuri- 
ous appliances of modern travel, we can con- 
ceive no more enjoyable method. of 
a summer's holsey than, a knapsack tour in 
the wake of Mr, Halliwell among the hoary 
cromlechs, granite cliff-castles, and ragged 
scenery of ‘* The Land of the Giants.” 

Mr. Halliwell is no ordinary tourist... Gifted 
with a keen eye for the picturesque and imbued 
with an earnest love for traditional and arche- 
ological lore, he has given us a narrative of a 
summer ramble through Cornwall, in which 
his graphic descriptive power and well known 
antiquarian attainments are so effectively dis- 
played, that the reader who is familiar with 
the ground over which he carries us will be at 
a loss which to admire most—the photographic 
fidelity of his sketches of Cornish life and 
scenery, or the indefatigable spirit of research 
which characterizes his investigations. The 
portion of Cornwall to which our author 
principally devotes bis attention is that eom- 
monly known as the, ‘‘ Land’s End. District,” 
under which designation is included all that 
alge the county to the west of an imagi 
ine drawn from the estuary of the. Hayle to 
Caddan Point.. With the exception of Pen- 
zance, St. Ives, and St. Just, which are the 
only places that can be dignified by the name 
of towns, there is scarcely a village of decent 
magnitude in the whole of this district, the 
population being scattered among a number of 
modest hamlets, consisting frequently of not 
more than a dozen houses and a church, hence 





termed, in Cornish parlance, ‘‘ Church-towns.” 
The history of Penzance, the only place where 


years during which he held that appointment | decent accommodation is procurable by the 


under the Duke of Portland were among the | tourist, may be’ briefly summed. up. 





attachment which the manly and generous qualities 
of the Duke of Portland’s mind were calculated to | 
command, and which I invariably bore to him, will | 
suspect me of being willing to establish my own | 
vindication at the expense of the slightest dis- | 
respect to his memory, or prejudice to his fame.’ 

“Tn this explanation, however, of his conduct on 
this occasion, he told me how unhappily he had been 
misled by the Duke. 

“With regard to the second charge—that he al- 
lowed Lord Castlereagh to prepare the expedition 
to the Scheldt after it had ig determined that a 
change should be made; it is completely answered 
by the fact, that the change proposed, and with 
which Mr. Canning declared that he should be con- 
tented, was a ‘new distribution of the business of 


The 


gloomiest of the whole war; but it is fair to | earliest mention we find of it occurs in Ley- 


remember that, by the Duke of Wellington's 
own confession, the matériel of the. British 
army at this time was as bad as bad could be, 


| 


land, a writer of the sixteenth century, w 
describes it as the most western market. town 
in England. In 1595 it,was destroyed by a 


and that Lord Castlereagh was not answerable | Spanish squadron, but it appears to have risen 
for this, Nor in all those matters for which | rapidly from its ashes, as twenty years later it 
the War Office is supposed to be responsible, | is alluded to as a flourishing town possessing a 


such as the equipment and commissariat of an 
army, were matters at all mended under Lord 
Castlereagh’s successor; for we find Welling- 
ton complaining as bitterly, in 1812, of the 
home authorities, as ever he did at an earlier 

riod. With regard to such operations as 





the war department,’ the effect of which ‘new dis- 
tribution would not have been to take out of Lord 
Castlereagh’s hands the superintendence of the ex- 
pedition to the Scheldt.’” ... 

“On Mr. Canning’s writing to the Duke of Port- 
land to claim the fulfilment of the arrangement re- 
specting Lord Castlereagh, to his infinite annoy- 
ance and surprise he was then ‘informed by the 
Duke, that no steps whatever had been taken by 
Lord Castlereagh’s friends to reconcile him. to. the 
change, or to press on him for it, and that the Duke 
himself intended to retire.’ On receiving this in- 
telligence, he at once definitely resigned (Septem- 
ber 7), and only held office until his successor was 
appointed. Lord Castlereagh followed his example ; 
and on the 19th sent the challenge which produced 
the duel. 

“ Such was the unfortunate termination, from no 
fault of Mr. Canning’s, of his tenure of the seals of 


ord Castlereagh may be ag to have 
planned, we are in the same difficulty. Moore's 
invasion of Spain was a failure. . The Walche- 
ren expedition was a failure. But Wellington’s 
defence of Portugal was a success. Sir Archi- 
bald Alison labours very hard to show that the 
Walcheren expedition was conceived with great 
skill, and failed only through the incapacity of 
the officers employed. But in that ‘case who 
was to blame for the selection of the officers? 
This, at all events, was a duty more likely to 
have been left to Lord Castlereagh’s. exclusive 
discretion than the plan of the campaign. At 
all events, we can have but one, rule by which 
to decide these cases. It will not do whenever 
a campaign is successful to claim all the merit 
for the ministers, and. whenever it fails, to 
throw all the blame upon the general. 





the Foreign Office. Fifteen long and eventful years 
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corporation of its own. On the commencement 
of the Civil War Penzance espoused the royal 
cause, but was compelled to open its gates on 
the approach of the Parliamentary forces, 
Some years afterwards it was visited by Ray 
the eminent naturalist, who, in his notes, de- 
scribes it as an insignificant town, supported 
solely by its pilchard fishery. Little or no- 
thing now remains of the old town. The only 
traces discoverable by Mr. Halliwell consisted 
of a granite corbel and some faint marks of 
old stonework, although there is still extant. 
a portion of a monumental cross bearing the 
inscription, Hic jacent.corpora priorum, sup- 
to belong to the sixth century. It may 
interesting to smokers to learn that Pen- 
zance, according to the local tradition, was the 
first place where Sir Walter Raleigh. smoked 
a pipe of tobacco in England on his return 
from America. In support of this assertion, 
our author, who throughout appears to be a 
most persistent partisan of the “ counter-blast” 
school, naively remarks, that ‘ the nasty habit 
is still much in vogue among the Penzancians.”’ 
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‘Next to Penzance the most important town 


in the Land’s End is St; Ives, which is said to 
be so:named from: St. Iva, an Irish saint, who 


came over about the, year 460, to convert the, 


pagan The town, even at the pre- 
sent day, is anything but remarkable for clean- 
liness or: drainage, which possibly may 
account for the frequent prevalence of plague 
and fever. ‘The ravages of the terrible visita- 
tion of 1647, by which one-third of the popu- 
lation was carried off, is. still ed in the 
local traditions. In spite of drawbacks, 
however, it would seem. that St. Ives was not 
so insalubrions a locality as might have been 
supposed, for we are told that “later in the 
same century there was,.neither doctor nor 

nor a) inythe town.” In the 
absence of the faculty the noble art of phar- 
macy appears to have fajlen into the hands of 
amateur practitioners, judging from the fol- 
lowing rough-and-ready style of prescription 
which is recorded. by a contemporary writer to 
have a ighly or pag us —** arte 
pennywort vite and a penny worth 6 
water, which they did take and sweat 
with, and so were cured. 

Mr. Halliwell’s. little volume is a_ perfect 
storehouse of quaint and entertaining infor- 
mation ing the manners and customs of 
the aborigines of this strange region. His 

ience of the native cuisine is, certainly 
not caleulated to inspire us with a very exalted 
notion of. culinary art as. practised at the 
‘Land’s End. : Pies of every. variety and ma- 


terial are the staple comestibles of the country. 
A traveller who viously served an ap- 


prenticeship to London eel-pies, and whose 
‘appetite had been quickened by a long day's 
ramble among the cromlechs and boulders of 
this rugged land, might possibly entertain no 
very decided aversion to a supper of ‘‘star- 
gazing-pie,” which Mr, Halliwell informs us 
a sort of pilchard jpasty, so called from the 
headsiof the fish appearing in relief over the 
crust; but we should imagine that even the 
reel seasoned stomach that ever mastered 
gis,” or ventured upon the hi ic 
dainties of the late Geoffroy St. ees 
rise up in revolt against the abomination of 
muggety-pie,” a highly-seasoned compound 
of (sheep's entrails, parsley, and phe 
Nor should:we, on, the whole, be induced to 
consider ‘‘duck-pie” a very appetizing dish, 
seeing that it is made of ducks unfit to, be 
roasted ; “ at least,” Mr, Halliwell naively ‘re- 
marks, ‘it spoils those that are suited to the 
spit.” The standing dish of the country, 
however; is the|‘* Cornish: Pasty,” the normal 
ingredients of which, our author informs us, 
are ‘‘small pieces of beef, highly peppered, 
enclosed in a wrapper of paste,” adding, how- 
ever, by way of caution to hungry and unwary 
tourists, that * they are ak enough when 
quite ‘hot, but detestable otherwise, excepting 
to those who like cold potato.” This, it 
should be ‘understood, is.the ‘‘ Cornish pie” 
proper, for the name is. generically applicable 
to anything that by any.stretch of culinary 
imagination can be conceived as existing under 
# crust, there being no Jess than three hundred 
different varieties of this national delicacy. A 
local hips indeed, goes so far as to assert, 
that -his Satanic. Majesty dare not venture 
within the confines of Cornwall for fear of 
being caught and ‘po into a pasty by this 
pie-makiug people, allusion to this saying 
some witty son of Pol.or Pen, probably smart- 
ing under the mulet of divers six-and-eight- 
pences,has indited an epigram on certain 
attorneys who, in a season of scarcity, resolved 
to abstain from pastry—the point of which is 
obvious. Mr, Halliwell gives the following 





amusing anecdote in illustration. of the uncer-. 
tainties of Cornish cookery :— 


“ A story is told by Warner, of a cockney traveller, 
who,, having-a mind to see, the world—a Varney to 
Cornwall was something in those days even in the 
05 Oo travelling—strayed down as far as St. Ives 
in 


tour. He entered a public-house there in the |, 


evening, and-called for supper. ‘Have you, dny 
beef fot a steak ?” S 
 « No,” was the oracular answer, 
“© Any veal fora cutlet ?’ 
we No Y 
“* Any mutton for a chop?’ 
“*No! 
“4 What! no meat!’ 
“*No, an.please your honour, except a ‘nice 
lammy-pie, which was baked to-day.’ 
“The traveller, ravenous as thé grave, licked his 
lips at the sa oe of so nice a thing as a ‘cold lamb= 
getgie ted it up.. With hunger for.a:sauce, 
e had never ied a ineal more heartily... But 
he paid a heavy penalty in dreams, the: orcasion of 
which, However; was a ‘mystery to him until after: 
the next morning's breakfast. 
“+ Well, :sir,’-said the ostler, seeing he was a. 


stranger, ‘how did you like mistress’s lammy-pie |; 


last night? 
* Excellent,’ replied he, ‘it was the best lamb I 
aver tasted.’ 
“* Lord love ye,’ returned John, ‘it was not that ; 
lammy-pie is not made of lamb.’ i 
athe , what the devil was it then?’ inquired the 
perplexed traveller. ; 
“< Why, our poor kiddy, to be sure,’ rejoined the 
other, ‘who died yesterday of the shab.’ 
“The feelings: of the poor cockney may, as the 
newspapers say, be better imagined than described, 


The shab, to save.a reference to a dictionary, in case | 


aiterm:not in general use may not be understood, ‘is 
a wretched cutaneous disorder to which kids are 
liable.. An old proverb says that he was a bold man 
who first ate an oyster. He will have still more 
courage, who, warned by this relation, eats a lamb- 
pie in Cornwall.” 


On the subject of old local: traditions our 
author is especially communicative. | He abso- 


lutely revels in’ stories of giants, giantesses, | 


and ogres—for there were both giants and 
giantessés in those days in Cornwall—and 
enters largely into the details of their domestic 
relations and national sports, which appeny to 
have consisted principally of stabbing each other 
in the stomach, and throwing’ inconceivably 


large stones in a promiscuous manner. about the , 


country, under the delusion they were playing 


quoits.. Fragments of these extemporized disks | 


are to this day scattered over the whole surface 
of Cornwall for the confutation of the sceptical. 
Fortunately for the Cornish men of the period, 
the intellect’ of these colossal aborigines was 
very far from being commensurate with their 
stature. Stupidity and main strength appears 
to have been their principal, characteristics ; 
hence it was that they were continually. being 
duped by the flimsiest stratagems—falling into 
the most palpable of pitfalls, and ripping open 
their own stomachs in the most accommodating 
‘*happy dispatch” fashion, at the slightest in- 
stigation of our shrewd old - friend ‘* Jack, the 
Giaut-Killer,” for whom, by: the: way, we. are 
glad to find our author entertains the highest 
regard, a3 a traditionary ‘hero. of Cornish, ro- 
mance. Mr. Halliwell is cautious in not;com- 
mitting himself by any actual:statement,as to 
the stature of these Cornish sons of Anak, com. 


puted by English feet, probably thaong fear of | 


giving a handle to the sceptical.’ With the ex- 
ception, indeed, of a. solitary allusion to a 
tooth an inch square, said. to have been dug up 
a cetitury ago in'these parts, and naturally pre- 
sumed by the fortunate finder to have belonged 
to a member of this extinct.type, he preserves 
a discréeet'silence on the. subject, ; In his sup- 
plementary chapter on the Scilly Isles he is, 


however, more explicit. He’ therein’ remarks 
incidentally that ‘the’ giants who inhabited 
these parts were a sadly degenerate race, v 
inferior in size and ess to their Corni 
brethren, in fact, rarely exceeding some twenty 
or, twenty-two feet in ‘height; which dispa- 


idea of the formidable dimensions of the abori- 
ene whom Brutus and his cousin’ Corineus 
‘ to cope with on their ‘first advent to our 
‘shores, - 

While on the subject of giants and ‘their 
Belongings, we may be oned in reminding 
Mr. well that in his list of the few pre- 
served examples of the now extinct: Cornish 
language he has omitted the favourite but ter- 
ribly alliterative exclamation of ‘the giant— 
Blunderbore, we believe, ‘but are open to cor- 
rection—" Fie, foh, fnm!’* for which ‘we ‘have 
the. authority of Shakespere and our Nursery 
Chronicles. As an antiquarian, our author ‘not 
unnaturally deplores the extinction of this in- 
teresting language ; albeit, as a tourist; he will 
probably be aga to ‘qualify the poignancy 
of his regret ; for assuredly such a jaw-break- 
ing negative as Meea navidia conzasawzneck, 


| in reply to a modest interrogative as to whether 


the speaker understood Saxon, would be any- 
ting but reassuring or intelligible: 

‘We regret that the limits of our space will 
prevent our following the author im ‘detail 
through his deeply interesting and instructive 
‘volume. Such of our readers as may wish for 

a more intimate acquaintance with Mr. Halli- 
| well, we must refer to’ the ‘work itself; ‘and ‘in 





80 doing we. have the satisfaction of ‘feeling 
‘that we are leaving them in’ the hands of a 
genuine lover of nature, a profound’ arthe- 
ologist, and a genial and companionable guide. 
Tn conclusion, we trust that the’ author's ear- 
nest and eloquent plea for a more extended ac- 
quaintance with the natural beauties and his- 
torical associations of old England will not be 
altogether in yain. 





LIFE OF JOHN ROGERS.* 


THE author of this work is an American gén- 
tleman—Wwhether Federalist or Confederate he 
does not tell us—who has ‘been’ engaged for 
| some. time in making genealogical researches 
in this country, with a view to establish: his 
own traditional descent from the Marian proto- 
martyr. ‘There are thousands of persons, it 
seems, in the States, who claim the like honour. 
Indeed, our transatlantic friends, if we are still 
to have the pleasure of so designating them, 
are quite aliead of us on this ‘subject of gene- 
alogy, and take infinite pains to connect them- 
selves with the worthies of the old country ; 
while all of them are not so frank asMr. Chester 
in acknowledging the failure of their attempts, 
Tt. was the genealogical research, however, that 
led to the composition of ‘this volume ; so that 
the author has not quite lost his labour; and 
the public has derived at least one advantage 
—namely, the reunion of all the scattered facts 
relating to the illustrious martyr, atid a careful 
consideration of his life and character, the: lat- 
ter especially as viewed in contrast with ‘that 
of some of his contemporaries. 
With, all his diligence, Mr: Chester has not 
been able to add much to our store of informa- 
tion with + to John Rogers.’ ‘He: has, 
however, very clearly stated the share he had 
in the production of the first complete au- 
* John Rogers: the Compiler of the first authorized English 
Bible; the Pioneer of the English Reformation, and is first 
Martyr. Embracing a Genealogical. Account of his Family 


Biographical Sketches of some of his principal Descendants, hi 
own Writings, &c. By Joseph Lemuel Chester. (Longmans. ) 








ing statement certainly gives us a very lively 
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thorized. version of the Bible. He has also 
corrected some. mis-statements of Foxe, the 
mean Poragishy with respect to him, and has 
nobly. vindicated his character as one of the 
most heroic champions of Protestantism at a 
time when it most stood in need of firmness 
and constancy, even to the death, for the en- 
pepo ss of others, in the face of that fiery 
through which so many were doomed to 

pass. And had not the first accused presented 
so firm a front against the rage and malice of 
the enemies of the Reformed religion in this 
country, who can tell how long a time must have 
je before it obtained a firm settlement 
among us even under the rule of Elizabeth ? 
Such.a man quite deserves that as full a me- 
morial of him as possible should be preserved ; 
and we shall therefore now ,pro to draw 
upon Me Chess for pee of the 
principal facts in Rogers’s Hogs y: 
John Rogers was born about the year 1500, 
probably. in the. little vilege mlet ‘of 
Deritend, in the parish of Aston, now con- 
tained in the town of Birmingham. Some early 
writers have made him a native of Lancashire, 
and the Messrs. Cooper, in the Athene Canta- 
brigienses, refer his birth to the year 1509; but 
the year and place first mentioned appear to be 
better deserving of credit, Of his early years 
nothing is known, further than that he was 
educated at Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
where he took his B.A- bk abe in 1525, and in 
Y to the Cardinal's 

College; at Oxford,, of which he was made ‘a 
junior Canon. Soon afterwards he took holy 
orders. This last fact rests upon the evidence 
of Lewis ; but Foxe says that “‘ he resided long 
at Cambridge, attentively and diligently en- 
gaged in the honourable pursuit of learning.” 
By most writers it is supposed that he next 
went to Antwerp, and there officiated for some 
years as Chaplain to the rage a of Mer- 
chant Adventurers ; but. Mr. Chester thinks 
there is good reason for believing that before 
this time he had a cure of souls in London, as 
rector of the church of Holy Trinity, or 
Trinity the Less, a parish now united with 
that of St. Michael’s, Queenhithe. Newcourt, 
in his Repertorium, published in 1708, mentions 
that ‘‘ John Rogers was presented to the living 
by the prior and convent of St. Mary Overy, 
in) Southwark, on the 26th of December, 1532, 
and. that he resigned the same probably late 
in'1534, his successor being. appointed on the 
24th of October in that year.” In a foot- 
note Neweourt, states that this John Rogers 
was the same who afterwards became vicar of 
St. Sepulchre’s, and this, as we shall presently 
see, was no. other than Rogers the martyr. 
But whether this be so or no, all unite in re- 
presenting him as filling the office of chaplain 
at Antwerp . between, the years 1534 and 
1537.; What his, motives may have been for 
leaving his. native country to undertake this 
charge must be left entirely to conjecture. 
Could we. know at what time he began to es- 
pouse the views of the, Reformers, we might 
suppose that he went over therefor the express 
purpose. of aiding peal in completing his 
translation. of the Bible... Perhaps also, as 
many of the English merehants at Antwerp 
fayoured Protestantism, he hoped under their 
auspices to escape persecution while professing 
the new opinions... The merchant adventurers 
of England were one of the oldest chartered 
companies expressly enrolled for carrying on 
commerce in the Pe Countries. They had 
their, Governor, and other officers, to whom all 
matters in dispute were referred, and were in 


a great measure independent both of the home- 


and foreign authorities. Some of its mem- 
bers are known to have been very friendly to- 


eon 





wards 


| most disinterested of all the Reformers, was at 
‘this time busily eng; 
English version of the 















Tyndale while residing~ among them; 4 
althou h not able at last to shield him from 
the malice of his-enemies.. Indeed, it was in 
the house of one of these merchants, Thomas 
Poyntz, that Tyndale resided. And ‘there it 
was in all probability that Rogers first formed 
an acquaintance with that illustrious man‘ to- 
wards the end of the year 1534. 

Tyndale,..to our minds, the greatest and 


in prosecuting his 
iptures, He had al- 
ready published two or editions of his 
English Testament, as also the: Pentatench in 
English, and had latterly derived much’ as- 
sistance. and consolation in his labours from 
the presence with him of John Fryth. -Fryth, 
however; had.met the doom of a martyr 


afew ‘months previously in England, ad tye guish 


dale was now quite alone, so that we may con- 
ceive he hailed en seer non Pe PY 
acquaintance wi . t, acquaintance, 
alas ! was ‘but ‘too brief ; only..a.few short 
months, for early in 1535 ‘Tyndale: was himself 
arrested on a of heresy; and on the 
6th of “October, 1536, ‘suffered’ at Vilvorde. 
‘Whether Rogers had done anything by way 
of assistance to him in his translation prior to 
Tyndale’s arrest. cannot now be ascertained. 
The usual story is, that, both Rogers and 
Coverdale were associated with Tyndale:in the 
translation, and that Rogers was converted to 
Protestantism by the arguments of. the other 
two. This, however, rests solely upon the as- 
sertion’ of Foxe; ‘and in contradiction |to it 
there is the distinct evidence that Coverdale 
was in England all the time that Tyndale was 
at Antwerp, and that there was no connection 
whatever between him and Ander- 
son’s ¢onclusions. upon this point are entitled 
to. the: highest: consideration. The sum of 
them is as follows :—Coverdale, under the 
protection of Crumwell, with whom he was an 
especial favourite, was engaged. somewhere in 
England between the years of 1528 and 1535 
in preparing his translation of the, Bible from 
the Vulgate, which was printed abroad, most 
— Zurich, in) 1535, . Commercially 
speaking, however, this translation was a 
failure. ‘It had: been. virtually rejected,” 
says Mr. Chester, ‘or, at least, not accepted 
by the authorities, and was, thus rendered 
valueless to the publishers.” Still it created 
sufficient interest to induce Richard Grafton, 
an enterprising man in that line, to look 
around him for a translation ‘‘ that might he 
less objectionable and more capable of. general 
diffusion.” Grafton associated _ hi with 
Edward Whitchurch, and learning that such a 
translation was actually in progress at Ant- 
werp, “they became at onee the proprietors of 
the undertaking; Grafton, it appears, having 
80 much confidence in it, that he embarked in 
it almost his entire fortune.” The publication 
that followed was that of the, first authorized 
English version of the Scriptures. 

ere is now no doubt that upon the seizure 
of Tyndale his manuseripts came into the pos- 
session of his new friend, Rogers, who forth- 
with undertook the task. of correcting and ar- 
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-with_much. secrecy ; though Hamburg}: 
Marburg, Lubeck, rere also been 
named respectively as the of printing. 
At, all events it reached in July, 1537, 
and immediately secured ‘the ‘patronage of 
Cranmer, who wrote in its favour to Crom- 
well, declaring that all the bishops could pro- 
o- Fs ion ene aes at -_ ‘*till a day 
ter Doomsday,” and begging him to’ present 
it to Bg: eee. This Cromwell pp Me were 
standing his previous patronage ver- 
dale edition ; and in a subsequent letter Cran- 
mer thanks him niost’ » assuring him 
that “ you haue shewed me more pleasor herin 
than yf you hadd giuen me a thowsande 
wnde.” The consequence was, that by Royal 
Prodlaniiiiin it was ordered to be set-up in 
all churches, being styled—doubtless to distin- 
ish it from the Coverdale‘ One book. of 
the whole Bible of the largest’ volume in Eng- 
lish.” Before eding further with the bio- 
phy of Rogers, let us mention that. this 
Bible leer on‘ the —_s lak rom 
cx ‘and purely translated into Eng 
‘Thomas Mathew, a name — for the oc- 
casion ‘b s0°as not either to compro- 
mise hinatt or to prejudice the King or any 
of his Council were the name’ of Tyndale,-a 
convicted heretic, to appear in connection with 
the ‘work. 
The next fact that we learn in Rogers's his 
tory is his marriage with Adriana de W: i 
a lady of an Antwerp family, and most: likely 
of Protestant ‘parents, to whom. he became 
unitéed in or about’ the year 1537, and with her 
shortly afterwards migrated to Wittenberg, 
where he soon became «proficient in the Ger- 
re lan and, accordin res had ~ 
charge of a 5 n, e un auspices 0: 
Luther and Melanchthon. (Why is it, by the 
ac en ed ‘ita Ne poemasy ale 
tter distinguished name 
it Melancthon?) Here he continued until after 
the death of Henry VIII. and the accession of 
Edward VI. on the 28th of January, 1547, 
but at what precise time he arrived in England 
‘is not known. He was in London, however, 
as early as the Ist of August, 1548; “for he 
dated the Preface to his translation of Me- 
lanchthon’s Weighing of the Interim on that 
day, and added further, ‘at London, in Ed- 
ward Whitchurch’s house,’ where he appears 
to haye been then residing.” Whether he now 
continued in London, or returned for a time 
to the Continent, is a matter! of speculation. 
He was doubtless well received in London, 
but received no pteferment in the now Re- 
formed Church of England ‘before May, 1550, 
when ‘‘ he was presented simultaneously to the 
rectory of St. Moyses and the vi- 
carage of St. Sepulchre, both in London,” In 
the following year he was appointed to the pre- 
bendal stall of St: Pancras, with which was as- 
sociated the rectory of Chigwell, but from the 
latter he mio to have derived no pecuniary 
advantage. ‘Bishop Ridley, who presented him 
to the prebendal stall, at the same. time that 
le gave two others to Bradford and Grindall, 
Prem of these three distinguished men in the 
ollowi 


commendatory terms: ‘I have got- 


ranging them for the. press, while he most | ten the good will and dco to be with me, of 


likely completed the translation of what. had | 
been’ left unfinished, with the aid of Cover- 

dale’s version. ‘There is no evidence that he 
had «ny assistance from anyone in, this im- 
portant labour ; and he must, therefore, have 
‘worked in it -with an energy and verance 
beyond ‘all praise, when we learn that the en- 


three preachers, men learning, and, as 
I am persuaded, of excellent virtue ; which are 
able, both with life and learning, to set forth 
God's word'in London; and inthe whole: dio- 
cese of the same, where .is most need of all 
parts in England; for from thence goeth ex- 
ample, as you know, into all the rest-of the 





tire volume was printed and in England before 
the end of July, 1537... Such rapidity of exe- | 





§ as 
cution appears to usaltogethur without parallel. | the Anabay 


The work was most: probably printed at Aut- 


roses 


King’s Majesty’s whole realm.” Of Rogers he 
ts ially useful “for confuting of 

and Papists in Essex, both oy 

his preaching and by his writing ;” and of 
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three a8“ being very poor. Another office held | 
by Rogers was that of Divinity Lecturer at 
St. Paul's, but this in all probability was only 
for a short time. Whether however for a 
longer or shorter period, the fact of his ob- 
taining such an appointment shows the esti- 
mation in which his learning and abilities were 
held. All, indeed, was not sunshine with him 
during this portion of his life ; for he was poor 
as we have seen, notwithstanding his prefer- 
ments, and once or twice got into trouble with 
the authorities from the zeal with which he 
denounced ecclesiastical abuses. We pass over 
these things, however, and hasten tothe crown- 
ing glory of his career, namely, his noble as- 
sertion in the fires of Smithfield of the truths 
to which he had previously borne testimony 
both by his preaching and writings. 

“The real troubles of Rogers,” says Mr. 
Chester, ‘t and of the whole noble army of mar- 
tyrs, commenced on the death of Edward VL., 
which event occurred on the 6th of July, 
1553.” On the 9th, being the first Sunday 
after the lamation of Lady Jane Grey, 
Bishop Ridley preached a sermon at Paul’s 
Cross, by order of the Council, in favour of 
the new régime. In this he not only eulogized 
the virtues of Lady Jane, but violently de- 
nounced Mary, and even went the length of 
declaring both her and Elizabeth to be illegiti- 
mate. This of vourse sealed his doom when 
the ‘nine days’ wonder” passed away. On 
the next Sunday, Rogers preached at the 
same place, but his sermon, unlike that of 
his Diocesan, was quite free from political re- 
flections, being confined to an exposition of 
the Gospel for the day. On the following day, 
Mary was proclaimed, and on the 6th of 
August, soon after Mary’s arrival in London, 
Rogers was again appointed to preach at Paul’s 
Cross. It was not his regular turn to officiate, 
so that there is good reason to suppose with our 
author that it was done for the express pur- 
pose of entrapping him and compelling him 
to define his fare position. Gardiner and 
Bonner were now in full power, and from 
what we know of the characters of the two 
men and the especial hatred they bore to 
Rogers, as seen in the subsequent proceedings, 
it is exceedingly probable that they had fixed 
upon him as the first object of their vengeance 
among the Reformed preachers, Nor were they 
disappointed. Rogers, upon this occasion, ac- 
cording to. Foxe, preached ‘‘a most godly and 
vehement sermon, avowing and. confirming 
such true doctrine as he and others had there 
taught in King Edward's days, exhorting the 
people constantly to remain in the same, and 
to beware of all pestilent popery, idolatry, 
and superstition.” This was the sealing of his 
doom, as the sermon before alluded to was that 
of Ridley. On the 16th instant we find “ John 
Rogers, alias Matthew, a seditious preacher, 
ordered by the Lords of the Council to keep 
himself as prisoner in his house at Paul's, with- 
out conference of any person other than such 
as are daily with him in his household, until 
such time as he hath contrary commandment.” 

In this confinement Rogers continued for more 
than five months, calmly awaiting the further 
proceedings thatmight be taken againsthim. His 
wife interceded for him on one occasion with 
Gardiner to procure his discharge, but the at- 
tempt was fruitless, and on the 27th of Ja- 
nuary, all things being now ripe for his further 
ee Rogers was removed to Newgate. 

Tere his sufferings and privations were very 
great, notwithstanding his own appeals, couched 
in two distinct “supplications ” to Gardiner, 


now Lord Chancellor, and the efforts of his 
noble-hearted wife, of Mr. Gosnold, and other 
friends, for their alleviation. It was not until 





the 22nd of January following that the first 
proceedings were taken against him, on the 
charge of heresy. On that day, in accordance 
with the revived Acts of Richard IT., he was 
summoned, in company with ten others, before 
Gardiner and other members of the Privy 
Council sitting in the house of the former near 
St. Mary Overy, in Southwark,” Gardiner 
abruptly intimated to his prisoner that he 
knew the object of the interview, and at once 
demanded if he was willing, then and there, to 
abandon his old faith and acknowledge the 
Papal creed and authority. We have not 
space for the examination that followed. The 
nature of such proceedings, at the time of 
which we are writing, is well known to the 
readers of Foxe. The accused were brow- 
beaten, taunted, and imsulted. Many things 
were laid to their charge of which they 
were not guilty. Enough, however, was eli- 
cited from Rogers, upon his own acknowledg- 
ment, to bring him within the scope of the re- 
vived Acts; and he was remanded to Newgate 
for further examination. On the 28th a spe- 
cial commission was instituted by Cardinal 
Pole for the trial of all persons accused of he- 
resy. At the head of it was Gardiner ; and on 
the very same day Rogers, Hooper, and Card- 
maker were summoned before it. The pro- 
ceedings commenced as before, with a demand 
from Gardiner to Rogers whether he would re- 
turn to the Romish Church. ‘There was no 
prevarication in his reply, but he promptly and 
distinctly, and, as he says, utterly refused to 
receive the mercy offered by that antichris- 
tian Church, because, in order to qualify him- 
self for it, he must yield his assent to error and 
false doctrine ; but he still declared his willing- 
ness and ability to prove that he had never 
taught any but true and Catholic doctrines, 
and promised to gS only to the Scriptures 
and the authority of the Fathers of the primi- 
tive Church.” Such a style of answering, of 
course, made his condemnation only the more 
certain. The rest of the examination branched 
off into points of doctrine, in which the diffe- 
rence between the accused and the Commis- 
sioners was sufficiently apparent. ‘ When 
Gardiner asked if the Romish Church was then 
false and antichristian, he shortly responded, 
‘Yes!’ ‘And what is our doctrine of the 
Sacrament?’ persisted the Lord Chancellor. 
‘False!’ ejaculated Rogers; and in his ear- 
nestness used some gesture, which one of the 
bystanders, in an abortive attempt at wit, de- 
signated as that of a player—an insult which 
he treated with the contempt it deserved.” 
The scene, as well on this day and the follow- 
ing, when and. Hooper were both con- 
demned, is well described by Mr. Chester’; but 
we must not linger over it. 

After sentence was pronounced, Rogers in 
vain appealed to his judge, “that my poor 
wife, being a stranger, may come and speak 
with me so long as I live; for she hath ten 
children that are hers and mine, and some- 
what I would counsel her what it were best for 
her to do.” The. brutal reply was, after first 
insisting that she was not his wife, to which 
Rogers answered that she had been so for 
eighteen ‘* She shall not come near thee !”” 
On the evening of this day, Rogers was con- 
veyed back to his cell in Newgate, uncertain 
how long he might yet have to live. It was 
only five days. On the 4th of February, 1555, 
without previous warning, he was hurriedly 
woke up from his sleep, and summoned, with- 








| thren from a modern 
out even being permitted to partake of his , 
morning meal, into the presence of Bonner, to | 
undergo the process of degradation in the | 
chapel of his prison. ‘This being effected, he | 
addressed the same request to Bonner that he 


had previously made to Gardiner—“ only that 
T may talk a few words with my wife before 
my burning.” The precise terms of the refusal 
are not known, but Bonner also denied this 
last comfort to the dying man. And so, be- 
tween nine and ten o'clock on the same morn- 
ing, being now handed over to the secular 
powers for execution, the cortége that was to 
conduct the martyr to the stake set out for 
Smithfield. ‘To the constancy of John Rogers 
in this fiery trial all writers, both Protestant 
and Catholic, bear testimony. “ After the fires 
were lighted, and as they began to take effect, 
upon him, he passed his hands through the 
flames, rubbing them as if in the act of wash- 
ing—as though he were thus ridding himself of 
the last impurities of earth; and then lifting 
them up towards heaven, he held them in that 
position until consciousness ceased, and his soul 
took its flight towards its eternal home.” 

Thus perished the proto-martyr of Protes- 
tantism in England under the Marian perse- 
cution, whose faithful services to the Church 
Mr. Chester has lovingly embalmed in the vo- 
lume before us. 





LIBERAL PREACHERS BEFORE 
LUTHER.* 


Tne monks have been considered under many 
aspects, but we doubt if they have had attention 
drawn to them as critics, satirists, or as the 
precursors of the Reformation of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. It must be remem- 
bered, that in the Middle Ages the monks for 
the most part sprang from the oppressed 
classes, from the outcasts of society, and from 
the serfs. As soon as they had taken the vows 
and entered a monastery, they became the 
brethren and the equals of their fellow-men. 
They could venture openly to denounce all acts 
of injustice ; they were the respected censurers 
of Kings and Emperors; they often opposed 
the doctrines of the Church, and even the Pop 
himself. ‘They were so well protected by the 
people, who sympathized with them as vite g- 
ing to their own class, that the attacks of the 
rich and powerful were ineffectual to injure 
them. The poor preacher, Maillard, could 
with impunity hold up to reprobation the 
vendors of relics and indulgences sent by the 
Court ‘of Rome to collect money ; Menot was 
itted to rail against the excommunications 
by which the pampered prelates punished the 
poor for the smallest dereliction of discipline ; 
Guillaume Pepin could expose the sums of 
money squandered by the great dignitaries of 
the Church in keeping packs of hounds at the 
expense of their impoverished fellow-creatures ; 
and Vincent Ferrier might scoff at the innu- 
merable petty superstitions with which a cor- 
rupt system of theology contrived to burden 
the transactions of daily life. The commisera- 
tion of many of these popular preachers ex- 
tended to the tillers of the land, to the victims 
of undue taxation, to the unfortunate indivi- 
duals ruined by usury, and even to the poor 
women driven to  yesgor by poverty and 
by the brutality of the wealthy and powerful. 
The great error made by those who have 
hitherto written on the monkish preachers of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is, that 
they have always judged these religious bre- 
int of view, without 
taking into consideration the material differ- 
ence of the times in which they lived ; neither 
do they seek to explain the eccentricities of 





* Les Libres Précheurs, précurseurs de Luther, By Anthony 
Meray. (Olaudin, Paris; Nutt, London.) 
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thé old monks, by drawing a picture of the 
manners and the religious faith of their con- 
temporaries; consequently they have been 
looked upon as little else but fanatics or as 
jugglers. M. Anthony Meray, on the con- 
trary, in his work, speaks of their influence on 
the coming Reformation, which owed its de- 
velopment to them; and his book is both curi- 
ous and interesting. 

Never was the liberty of the pulpit more 
vigorously applied to the exposure of abuses ; 
never did a generous audacity go further in 
attacking the vices of the great, of the pre- 
lates, of the dispensers of the law, and in 
advocating the cause of the weak and the 
oppressed. In the fifteenth century the Domi- 
nicans, with the celebrated Savonarola at their 
head, preached a reformation in politics and in 
religion; assailing the rich, in the name of liber- 
ty, and the Pope, in the name of the Gospel. 
And all this was not unattended with per- 
sonal risk, as we may learn by the answer given 
by Maillard who, when the courtiers of Louis 
XII. threatened to throw him into the water, 
replied: ‘Do so; it will suit me as well to 
reach heaven by water as by land.” The ava- 
rice of the Papal Court-equally excited their 
eloquent indignation. ‘‘In these days,” says 
Guillaume Pepin, Jacobin, ‘‘the sons of the 
nobles follow Christ, not for his sake, but for 
the benefices they hope to gain; they take 
holy orders, and seek church preferment that 
they may live more luxuriously and far more 
at their ease than they are able to do under the 

ternal roof; they follow Christ as the wasps 
ollow the honey, the wolves the carcase, and 
the ants, fruit: they are not in search of 
Christ, but of prey.” ‘Go to the tables of 
the prelates,” says the Francisean Olivier 
Maillard, ‘you will hear nothing but lewd 
talk there, and the most unblushing among 
the guests is considered the best boon com- 
panion.” ‘Tell me,” says he further on, “ ye 
fine ladies, married and single, whence came 
those rings, those bracelets, and those rich 
draperies? Doubtless from some abbé, prior, 
or bishop ; for their purses are well filled, and 
I much 2 this is the use they make of their 
money.” In a sermon during Lent, Guillaume 
Pepin maintains that Dives, in the Gospel, re- 
presents the greater number of the prelates 
who live on the patrimony of Christ, who are 
sumptuously clothed in silks and scarlet, and 
feed luxuriously every day, while the poor are 
starving. 

This sort of satire abounds in the discourses 
of the monk-preachers, and proves that neither 
Luther nor his successors could have been 
more violent or energetic in attacking the 
Court of Rome. 

Michel Menot goes further, so does the 
Italian Gabriel Barelette, ‘‘It seems,” says 
the former, ‘‘ that. the ecclesiastical dignitaries 
have been sent as scourges by the wrath of 
God, or rather by the malice of the Devil, in 
order to destroy and lay waste the Church; 
ad destruendam et depopulandam Lcclesiam, 
Thousands of prelates cause the damnation of 
the poor, simple people,” 

“ Oh, my se gentlemen bishops, how goes 
the Church in these days,” asks Barelette. 
‘The property of the poor is wasted on horses 
and dogs. What is to be said of the cardinal 


who throws away six thousand ducats a year | P 


on dogs and their yalets?” In another place, 
in the barbarous Latin of the epoch, they de- 
clare that many ‘‘ of the dignitaries are— 
Boves superbie et arrogantia, 
Oves hypocrisiw et apparentiz, 


Columb luxurie et immunditix, 
Nummulari raping et simonia. 


“* At this day great corruption exists in Rome, 


"Rei ace 





When the Pope, the bishops, and the abbots 
are elected, their nephews must all likewise be 
provided for.” Is the reader acquainted with 
anything more bitter than this, in the inyec- 
tives of Luther and the great Reformers ? 

The chief and the constant reproach urged 
against the ecclesiastical princes by these 
preachers is the abuse of riches and the scan- 
dalous purposes to which wealth is applied. 
This subject leads them to the consideration of 
the primitive Church, and to draw a melan- 
choly comparison between their own days and 
those of Apostles, who possessed neither 
lands, nor silks, nor purple, nor velvet. They 
quite understood the irresistible temptations of 
wealth ; “‘it is a poisondiffused intothe church,” 
say Menot and his brethren. Ascending to 
the source of the evil, they attack the tem 
payee of the Pope either directly, as - 

tte, or indirectly, through the bishop-princes 
of Germany, as Cesaire d’Heisterbach, a Cis- 
tercian monk. It would lead us too far were 
we to attempt to cite the numerous. passages 
on this part of the subject ; let it suffice to say, 
that the reader will find in. them the germ of 
most of the opinions so valiantly maintained 
by Luther, Melanchthon, Wickliffe, and John 
Huss. Olivier Maillard examines the question 
of Indulgences in the same spirit as Luther 
and Calvin. After the excesses of the League 
under Henry IV., these violent attacks upon 
the princes of the State and the religious au- 
thorities were forbidden by the Crown, but the 
seed had taken root in the minds of the beg le, 
and the ground was prepared for the Refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century. 

M. Anthony Meray’s work is remarkable on 
many accounts ; he has collected his materials 
from sources little known in these days, and 
he gives much new information on the manners 
and customs of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. 





POETRY. 





God and Man, (Houlston and Wright.) The 
preface to this rather singular poem gives some ac- 
count of its object:—“It did not appear to the au- 
thor that in the Book of Job, the answer to the 
mourner’s powerful inquiries taken up by Elihu, and 
concluded by the Deity himself, gave that intelli- 
gible and complete explanation and reply which 
might have been expected from its importance.” The 
writer accordingly speaks of himself as “ attempting 
to supply the apparent want,”—language which he 
shields from irreverence by adding, “It does not ap- 
pear that other and still more essential portions of 
Holy Writ, when fairly and logically combined with 
natural truth, are by any means silent, or leave hu- 
manity to depart, from the inquiry unanswered,” 
The author is entitled to credit for a good intention; 
and in some quarters this little volume may not be 
without its use. In reference to its poetical merits, 
we can only say that there is a good deal that nar- 
rowly escapes being pretty fair, and a good deal that 
is positively bad. ‘Che author possesses a fair share 
of imagination and expression, and we not unfre- 
quently meet with two or three very pleasing lines ; 
but: the effect is generally marred by their being 
immediately followed by some unmusical line, hard 
expression, or commonplace context. It appears to 
be one of those numerous books that seem to be in- 
vented simply for the benefit of those who deal in 
aper and print: such are generally pervaded by an 
amiability that almost disarms criticism, but by a 
feebleness that irresistibly provokes it. There can 
be no objection to worthy people occupying them- 
selves with the pleasant pursuit of versifying ; but 
when they think of publishing. it would be as well 
if their friends would use the same plain speaking 
beforehand as the public is pretty sure to do after- 
wards, What can be said of such a verse as the 
following :— 





“T seek not joy—oh, joy could not 
‘Those dreary years repay! 
Where Merey’s part, had al- 
most better been to slay." 


What painful humour is the following, in the Mis- 
cellaneous Poems :— 
“The Grecian bed—Dagobert's sword— 
Or some such thing to measure feeling, 
And cut and crop it to the Word, 
Like housemaids when potatoes peeling. 
“Not too parficularly nice, 
But, when you find an eye or face deep, 
Just level with a good bold slice, 
And enre all angles with a base sweep.” 
Mr, Tennyson has spoken of — 
“The daughters of the year, 
Each garlanded with her peculiar flower :" 
the author speaks of — 
“The younger daughters of the year, 
The junior seasons.’ 
The following is a specimen of the writer's best 
manner :— 
“Oh! not from. out a hundred rifled worlds, 
The gorgeous sunlight on ten million hills 
Of pasturing peace, clad with rich flocks and herds, 
Dripping with s of their myriad streams, 
A land of piping plenty, glad and bright 
With everlasting sunshine, e’er could matech— 
Nor million continents with tropic wealth, 
And clustering empires crowning opulent trade— 
One little fragment of these realms of bliss, 
The very pebbles on these shores and bays 
Are giant diamonds, sapphires, rubies, beryls, 
Jacinth, and chrysolite, and star-bright gems, 
Lying unset on grainy shores of gold. 
The humblest of these bowers that weep with joy 
Into the mirrors of the se ped seas 
From shelving points, would ‘maze thy little race, 
And rifle all thy flowered and fragrant Ind, 
To make a patch of verdure round the roots 
Of these great heaven-towered pines.” 


The Prince’s Visit, By J. de Cordova. (New 
York.) The author of this pe or rather we 
should say of these verses, teils us in his preface 
that he is a humorous lecturer; that last antumn 
he cast about in vain for a sub: 
of the absurd, wherewith to feed the popular mind, 
weary of presidential elections, when 4 suddenly 
occurred to him that the Prince of Wales had 
visited the States. The absurdity of the occurrence 
does not ap’ to be inherent in the fact, but in 
the view which a lecturer on the look-out for points 
chooses to take of it. Every one is privileged to 
enjoy his own peculiar sense of humour, and if Mr. 
De Roakies is, to use his own , satisfied 
with the change he got out of the behaviour of his 
countrymen on the occasion we have no reason to 
complain. To us, however, the lines do not for the 
most part ap icularly funny. The jokes 
are very s capital being chiefly made out of 
the nobility-worship common to all democracies, 
His sense of the humorous culminates in the idea 
of putting Yankee slang into the mouth of the 
Duke of Neweastle. “ His Grace is known to be one 
of the most polished and dignified of men, and, as a 
natural consequence, the idea of fastening Yankee 
phrases upon that distinguished nobleman offered 
itself to my mind.” In this, as in other cases, his 
appreciation of the incongruous appears to be un- 
bounded, and it would doubtless be a rich treat to 
him, if in the present painful crisis of our interna- 
tional relations, Mr. Seward were to tender a hum- 
ble apology to Lord Lyons in a letter characterized 
by modesty and good sense. Here is the best speci- 
men of this species of fun which we can gather 
from the book :— 


** Hard nuts, Sir!’ says B——c, ‘and pray what would 
¥ Dry ang the Duke, ‘ I’m not speaking to you.’ 

And the Alderman, snubbed, thinks he'd best go away,— 

Which he does, and is seen not the rest of the day. 

Says the Duke, ‘I’m delighted ; it’s just as I hoped ; 

I'm exceedingly glad that the party has sloped,’ 
The hustling and jostling of the crowd at the re- 
view in New York, and the vituperative speeches of 
the representatives of the different nationalities of 
Europe, are well done. The Frenchman’s unlimited 
notion of the freedom - the land for which he - 
exchanged imperial France is very amusing. 
Englishnian complains that the Frenchman’s wife 
is digging her elbows painfully into his ribs, when 
the latter replies with a keen enjoyment of his per- 
sonal liberty of action ;— 


which savoured, 
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“* Again, I don’t care ; 
Zat's not your affair. 
What's zat to me? 
Ze country Is free. 
You keep you ribs, if you don't want strife, 
Out of ze elbow of my wife.’ ”. 
The ‘notes, in which the author thinks it necessary 
to explain some of the allusions‘and all the idiom- 
atic phrases, are the smartest part of the volume. 
The. little, frailties and.idiosyncrasies of his brethren 
are delicately pointed out in prose, which contrasts 
favourably with his'loose style of verse. 
- “Phe motte of New York—‘ Excelsior '—-governs the 
American mind in everything. Not being a profound 
pedple, Jike the Germans’ or ‘the Cliinese, they do not seek 
in lowest depths a deeper still; unlessan oil “or Artesian 
well be in question; but they love to find’a higher than the 
highest, aveaip for every climax; and a better for every 
best, Indeed, it would’ not ‘surprise ‘me to hear one day 


that they had invented @ card competent ‘to take! the ace of 
trumps.” 


Poems, By Fritz. 
and in ‘loth 1s. 6d. The Preface 
most of the pieces have already-appeared 
periodicals, and when we add that’ they are of an 
order popular with the readers of wer publications, 
the of these trifles 
without more words. The’following short song is a | 
fair specimen :— 

“Not the beaker, bossed with gold, 


More than love's full etip can hold: \ 
Nor its surface, silver. | 


that 


Lend the wine a sweeter taste : 

In the volume, vel 

Not a richer lore is found: | 
Outward beauty to adorn, | 
Something must be inly shorn ; 
Till the comeliness begin } 
With the hidden life withia.” 


SHORT NOTICES, 


The Footsteps of — or, a Ramble with the 
Early Dramatists. (J. R. Smith.) This is more than 
“mblsunatner thadness.” It is s with “a 
method in it.” We have been accustomed to 
the vallieg diinisy tae gents aon dwelt as 
one rivalling in ity that gh henomenion, a 
London fog, through which not pea the genius of 
the author whose works are attempted to 
trated can pierce, and in which the most ordinary 
objects appear blurred, magnified, or distorted ; but 
in all our experience of obscurity, we never met 
with aught like this. The contents of this volume | 
appear to us to be the lucubrations of a mind which 
has been elevated into a state of rhapsodical frenzy | 
by a surfeit on the notes of the Variorum Shakespere, | 
a psychological anomaly which ‘the teader, unac- | 
quainted with that dreary literature, may perhaps | 








; 


succeed in comprehending by the el which, in | 
the eager world, the spectacle of delirium tremens | 
resulting from excess in toast-and-water would 


afford. The book itself bears exteriorly no sign of | 
eccentricity ; it is a harmless, unpretending-looking | 
volume, but assuredly it has that within which | 
passeth alike show and criticism. We have vainly | 
attempted to fathom its contents, and) on: finishing | 
its perusal we deliberately state we are yet in doubt | 
whether the suggestions it contains.are intended to | 
be serious, or whether it is not, as. throughout the | 
first portion we were convinced it was, a long, tedious, | 
and elaborate attempt at a joke. We will give the | 
reader a slight glimpse at some of its contents, and | 
will leave to him the task of unriddling, if he can, | 
the mystery, “The the half of it which is | 
the anthor’s own, for. one portion of it is taken. | 
from.a curious work on the. vision of Oberon in the | 
Midsummer Night's Dream, contributed by the Rev, 
Mr. Halpin’ to the Shakespere’ Society — is dedi- | 
cated to the Ghost, of Apollo, in English of the 
fashion most approved in i 
the Ghost—is informed that its sons are “cantan- 
kerous fellows ;” and shortly afterwards the author, | 
in a short address, partly soliloquy and partly 
taking into his confidence some friend,—we are not 
uite clear whether it is the reader, the Ghost of | 
pollo, or the Rev. Mr, Halpin,—bursts out, “But | 
oh! what a fond idea, how precious green ! Nothing 
can slake the rabid thirst for revenge, nothing can 


illus- | be 


ing circles, It--i.e, up 
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| mollify: the wounded prejudices of a Shakesperean { ‘What can be the meaning, ‘too, of this sentence ?— 
¢ritic;” In this'sentence the reader must not conceive |’ , 


| the adjective “fond” to be used in its ordinary accep- 
tation of affectionate. The first part of thiswonderful 
, Volume is devoted to a species of analysis of Lord 
Campbell's Essay on Shakespere’s Legal Acquire- 
+ ments, and” in sits “course | the author ‘proves to 
his own satisfactién thatShakespere had ‘been an 
| \apothecary’s apprentice! ! Over this diseovery he 
is ex¢eedingly jubilant, and it may be taken'as 
)'a/fairesample of the: value of those that follow 
it. If fidelity: in description is ‘to. prove —_ 
sional knowledge, there’ would be’ little difficulty 
in establishing the claim of our: great bard’ to’ have 
“served an apprenticeship to more ‘professions than 
‘law: or’ physic; ‘but ‘the “supposition *is° too ‘ab- 
| surdifor us ‘for oie moment to attempt ‘to’ argue 
hupon it, «After this distovery,: our author 
} ceeds to show how Shakespere must have studied 


) debted to; them ; #0 establishes .to his‘own 


Third Edition. (Kent) 64., Pert tragic P imc ~ d how mach: he’ is: in- 
in. varions | *tisfaction, on “evidence beside» which » the ‘old 


parallel between Macedon and Monmouth, that there 
awas an'M! in each, would ' be “proof conclusive, not 


es will be. understood | My.of similarity, bat of identity. The 


strongest 
appears to be that in the’ Electra of 
hocles, the poet has these words—“ Since ‘al- 
ready the bright beam of the sun is making audible 
tous the’ morning song ‘of ‘the’ birds,”\which he 
supposed ‘gave use to the expression in “ Hamlet,” 
“But see the sun in russet mantle clad.” 


Leaving the tragic for the epic, it is suggested | 
that the historical dran Which Skakéspere threw 
off, taking no further heed of them when. once 


they were in the hands of the actors, he intended for 
a great national series, and as an ish Diad. 
Another portion of the book is devoted to an at- 
tempt to. prove that phair whose uniform 
delicacy and courtesy. of speech to all his £ con- 
ronghnet 


temporaries to whom he alludes, has 


| many of his dramas spied te amare Aare aa 


flatter others. Marlowe 
favourite subject of his 
Euphuist of his praise ;— 


“ His humour is lofty, his discourse peremptory, his tongu® 
filed, his eye ambitious, his gait majestical, and his.geeral be~ 
haviour vain, ridiculous, thr ical, He is too picked 
too spruce, too iffected, too odd, as it were, too pert te 


is supposed to be 
ridicule, and _Lyly the 





as I may call it. He draweth out'the thread of his verbosity 
finer than the staple of his argument.’ These wofds may 

sequrded as. Shakespere’s, deliberate judgment.om Mar- 
lowe, vered at Christmas, 1597." 


This supposition, as we need hardly say, is as absurd 
as it. is| gratuitous; and again he says,in ‘ All’s 
Well that Ends Well,” there cannot. bea doubt 


| Parolles is a Shakesperian portrait of Marlowe,— 


“T know him a notorious liar, 

Think him a great way fool, solely a coward.” 
In addition: to the praise which is:supposed to’ be 
devoted to Lyly, who is adumbrated. ander the name | 
of Lord Lafeu, and in other characters, Lyly himself 
is. supposed, to ‘have written ‘nearly! all -his' come- 
dies with the.dbject of extolling or of bantering 
his great friend ‘and-trival.. Can anything, for in- 
stance, ‘be. less ingenious, nay, we will ‘n ify 
our.terms, more utterly idiotic, than the\ following 
explanation of the plot of one of. the best-known 


ys of this.once popular if somewhat, hide-bound 
tist. We refer to Midas, ai comedy founded 
on the old fable::— 


“In this comedy there cannot be a doubt, ‘our pleasant 
Willy, the Divine Williams,’ is the king ‘with ass’s ears.’ 
Midas isa great king and conqueror; he entertains Bac- 
chus, and over their cups he utters. foolish wish, that every 
thing he touches may turn to gold ; this wish Bacchus grants 
him, Teinarking at the same Sime het repent of it} he does 
so, and is freed from the consequences by bathing in the 
Pactolus ;.on his. return from the river, passing hs 
wood, he is inted judge in.a musical contest, .and gives 
the ‘prize to Pan against Apollo; the god, irate with his 
folly, gives him the ears of an ass; thé king in penitence 

to Greece, and offers up, sacrifice. at shrine of 
Apollo, who releases him from his punishment, ¢ an-ae- 
curate gud beautiful allegory is this of Shakespere’s career 
to 1589. He goes to London in 1585, is the successful 
author of Pericles and the T'wo/Geatlemen of Verona; studies 
Latin literature, associates with the B: d writes 
Titus Andronicus in their false and gilded style, plated with 
Latin: he'washes out his errors in the beautiful comedy of 
All's-Well that Ends: Well. Again, seized with the: desire of 
distinguishing himself in tragedy, and struck with the snc- 
cess of Tamburiaine, he mistakes Pan [Marlowe] for Apollo, 
and writes himself an ass in Dido and neas ; sees his error, 
repents, studies the Greek dramatists, and Hamiet is the suc~ 
cessful result.” 
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«In Sapho and 'Phad the courtly poet (Lyty) has depicted the 
loves of Queen Elizabeth and the Duke 


Anjou; the great 
difficulty with respect to: this comedy is to decide, wheth er 


I ied Lyly, or Lyly, H ; th difference b e- 
fig tha Che Wrhes drichetiaity, tab ctiiee Mitoealig, 
Another ingenious supposition of, this. author is 
that in Hamlet, Shakespere has. intended to depict 
hmself,.and the points of, similarity in:the position of 
each are thus pointed ont:—. . 
t * Hamiet, 

A father murderéd and in purgatory. 

A mother's incestuons marriage, 

Has to kill his unele: 

Has seen a ghost. 


inter Shakespere. 
A play damned, the author in purgatory. 
Dead beat by Marlowe. ‘ 
The chance of two duels on his hands. 
Has seen the ghost of his-own ambition.” 


Here is a eit somewhat startling to the Shake- 
sSperiun scholar :— 


“ Consequently there can be no doubt the buried Majesty 
of Denmark was in bent ngi ming his own father ; and the 
ra of all bis female creations the most poetical,—of 

the most’ practical, ‘high-spirited, and ‘affectionate, do- 
be? Who else but hie mother Arden, the 
0 own mother, 
This idea amounts almost. to profanity, that a son 
should have dared to frame an the character of 
the mother he loves, that of her whom he accuses of 

“Wicked speed to post | 

With such dexterity to incestuous sheets.’ 
With searcely less’ irreverence is dictated the next 
allusion: to the last'scene of Hamlet : “Let us éxa- 
} mine and: analyse this scene of ‘horrors—the Queen 
room 8 aratan net paren and purity, and 
become addicted to drink.” 

Not more felicitous are the amendments, altera- 
tions, or explanations given of the received text of 
Shakespere. ' When Hamlet says, 

“Then a him, that his heels may kick at heaven, 
And that his soul may be as damned and black 
As hell, whereto it goes," 
we are told that hell, which is so damned and black, 
is not intended ‘by the poet for hell: at. all, but is 
purgatory, “And in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
where Valentine says, “ All that was mine in Silvia 
I give thee,” the meaning of the sentence, although 
it mferred a little want of gallantry on the part of 
Valentine; was as clear as possible : our commenta- 
‘tor would su that the word give should be for 
the future thus: ‘give, an abbreviation for forgive. 
This may be taken as a fair specimen of the worth 
of the ‘conjectural emendations. As regards the 
criticism, how little’ acquaintance can there be with 
the chore ey of Shakespere’s noble’ yersification, 
when the of. the’ three following ‘lines is said to 
be characteristic of him :— 
“Oh! had the monster seen those lily hands 
Tremble Nke aspen leaves upon a lute, 
And make the silken strings delight to kiss them.” 


‘We have thus exposed a few of the absurdities with 
which this book overflows. We. have devoted. far 
more space to its consideration. than. its. intrinsic 
merits, would doesr us in doing ; but. there mame - 
sorry to think, little ine acquaintance thi 
out the country both with the. works of Shake- 
spere and with. those.of his, contemporaries, and.it 
behoves all who honour his name. .to..repress as. far 
as they are able the absurd attempts which are con- 
tinually being made. to. alter, revise, or improve a 
text in which any alteration may and probably will 
involye,a.loss so far in excess of any possible gain ; 
and we would commend to the author ofthis, book 
these few Gags @ fe. berd ies penton peglen’ 
lesqued, in which he has possibly foreseen. the 
ee he. would.in future times undergo.:—., ., 
“+O place and’greattiess, millions of false eyes’ 

Are.stuck upon thee! volumes of report 

Run with these false and: most contrarious guesta 
Upon thy doings! thousand escapes of wit 

Make thee the father of their idle , 

And-rack thee in their fancies,” 


1. An Exposition of the, Lord's. Pr Devo- 
tional, Dectrosh and Practical; with Pour Preli- 


minury Dissertations, .. By the Rev. W..H. Karslake, 
Oxford. (J. H, and J. 


Fellow of Merton. Collegé 





Parker.) 2. Teach us.to 


ay ;\ being Experimental, 
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Doctrinal, and Practical Observations on the Lord's 
Prayer. By the Rey, John Cumming, D.D, (Shaw 
and Co.) Two new works upon. the Lord’s Prayer 
attest the inexhaustible interest that belongs to the 
divine words, and the good results that attend ear- 
nest and religious thought. It is not our province 
to discuss these books in a theological point of view ; 
but there are other aspects in which they are well 
worthy of -attention. - Each of them is the work of 
a representative man. Mr. Karslake is an ‘Oxford 


student, Dr. Cumming is'a popular preacher. Both’ 


gentlemen leave upon the ind the impression of 
perfect sincerity and good faith. Their books, how- 
ever, appear to us to be of very‘different value. Mr. 
Karslake is a careful and painstaking scholar, and 
his work is pervaded by quiet but severe thought. 
In comparison, Dr. Cumming’s book, though clever 
and impressive in parts, seems hasty and superficial, 
and will be quite unattractive to the higher order of 
readers. Mr. Karslake’s “Preliminary Disserta- 
tions ” are very favourable specimens of careful and 
scientific theology, and the same is to be said of his 
sermons on the different clauses, His acquaintance 
og hy Oy em _ —— to the 
su to be complete : t k and Latin 
Fathers; Germast expositors, our own t divinés, 
and contemporary literature, are all laid under con- 
tribution, and the author has done good service by 
inco’ ting “with his work an appendix of ex- 
tracts. Although the work is pérvadéd by deep 
feeling, its learning perhaps makes it rather cum- 
brous ; and we notice that the sentence is some- 
times of inordinate length. Dr. Cumming’s work 
betrays too much that. it .was-meant to: be lis- 
tened to and meant to be-effective.. Some of ‘it 
descends to the level of. platform oratory. 
he makes an attack’ upon’ cathedrals; quotes what 
“one of the morning newspapers ‘most, nobly and 
eloquently said,” and says that’ “‘the true way to 
obtain lasting peace, is to spread that blessed Gospel 
till it rises and reaches the cold heart of the northern 
autocrat,” &c. Each of those gentlemen is very ca- 
able of imparting to the other some useful lessons. 

. Karslake might learn-the art of impressing the 
“ masses,” and of rendering his thoughts and learn- 
ing pepularly available. Still,inore valuable are the 
lessons which Dr. Cumming might derive from Mr. 
Karslake. He might. learn to avoid such a style of 
writing as would elicit unthinking applause, and 
might inipress one with: the idea of being mainly 
thetorica), He might learn that hard thought and 
hard scholarship must, be the basis of all profound 
biblical study. We have always been conscious of 
the ability and cleverness that belong to Dr. Cum- 
ming, and should be very sorry if. any matter of 
taste made us forget. that he was a good man and 
working for good. But since he made the discov 
that it would pay him te print whatever he preshed, 
he séems to have been incapable of a prudent. reti+ 
cence, and to have trifled away his chance of perma- 
nent renown: He has issued’ a number of works 
where one book has been too much like another, 
and one page too much like oer There is 
how “a great tendency to verbiage, and t 
poverty of thonght. We cordially Bersih it 

. Karslake’s book as one of the most valuable 
theological manuals ‘that has been issued of late: 
Dr.'Cumming’s' also will have its value, a portion of 
which will be that some of it may serve as PP 
beacon to those who’ desire to be thoughtful 
scholarlike divines. 


‘Lhe\ Testimony of Sceptics to'the Truth of Chris- 
tianity. © By the author of Heroines ‘of our Time, 
(Darton and‘Co.) The weakness of that class of 
religious books to which ‘this volume belongs is the 
conclusion of their ‘syllogisms, which always seems 
tobe arrived at by some short bye-path known only 
to the writer, instead of by the common highway of 
the reasoning faculties, Passing over this one ob- 
jection, the several instances of eminent and noto- 
rious ‘sceptics avowing their respect for Christianity 
are highly interesting, and, doubtless, are. calenlated 
to make the believer cling the: more closely to the 
comfort of Christian belief, but we cannot admit 
they are likely to help the doubter and atheist out 
of the wilderness through which they wander, nor 
conduct ‘them ‘to the promised Canaan. Very cre- 
ditably got up, Lhe Testimony of Scéptics, with its 
brief-notices of Hobbes, Voltaire; Paine, Owen; and 








others, is full of suggestions, which the reader may 
follow to his advantage; the facts in: themselves 
being good, though the reasoning is weak and un- 
$a 3 


The Circle of Knowledge ; a Scientific; Class 
Book, Iustrated with three hundred. and. thirty 
woodeuts by Charles Baker: (Varty.) Am-educa- 
tional common-place book, compiled by: .a-school- 
master, this work contains a mass of useful selections 
from several cycloprdias and! such other. scientific 
sources, easily accessible to students in every large 
town, but; which in. many. districts-are shut: from 
inquiry in the libraries'of private, individuals.. The 
scope, moreover, of such larger works admits of ex- 
haustive details, with which ordinary students» can 
dispense : for this latter class “ Baker's Class\ Book ” 
inate ns ae at 

ant jects,, \y i 
features of them, which are now included im ‘liberal 
education... On. this method, the . compiler, after 
much labour, has collected; and is able-to ptint:in 
one small volume, a vast amount/of information.on 
every social. and. scientific subject. . In/ technical 
phrase this class. book may be called.the ‘ Beauties 


of Knowledge,” and is neither better nor, worse than | 


such works usually are. 


Emergencies and: Accidents: Cassells Handbooks. 
1s... (Cassell.) Certainly if the Registrar-General’s 
long list of regular disorders to which flesh is heir 
does not shake the nerves, the ninety closely-printed 
pages of this handbook will not fail to do so, a8 we 
earn the many mishaps ‘to which life and limb are 
hourly exposed. By way of compensation, how- 


Thus | ever, the best and readiest means are indicated for 


prevention and remedy. Whether we fall in hot 
water and get scalded, tumble down stairs and 
break ‘our arm, blow off our whilst shoot- 
ing partridges, or make a hole in the ice on the 
Serpentine, on all such emergencies advice equal to 
the occasion is given; and as accidents do happen 
in the best regulated families, every household 
should purchase this shilling’s-worth of ly know- 
ledge ; whilst extraordinarily careful people ete 
make ‘it a pocket companion, taking in the 
thought-that, should an accident’ occur, the Hand- 
book. will tell. the sympathizing crowd, “ to, take 
him to the nearest hospital.” 


eh 
/ Evie; or, Little by Little: A Tale of Bh 
School. By F. W. Farrar. Fifth Edition. (Black.) 
There is nothing to note about’ this volume, except 
that it is the fifth edition. Parents on the look-out 
for a Christmas: present for their boys will scarcely 
go wrong in buying Hric. 





We have received the following :—A: Christmas 
Gathering Kf Leaves for the Little Ones. (Simpkin 
and Marshall.)-—A View of the American 
Civil: War.» By As J.B. Beresford Hope. (Ridg- 
way.)—-—On Penitentiary Work, ‘Two Sermons by 
the Bishop of Oxford and Rev.:H. P. Liddon, (J. 
H. and J.:Parker.)}——A Letter to the Lord Chan- 
celloron' Law Consolidation. \ By Sir 5.\N. Dickin- 


son, Kt. (Ridgway.)--—A Charge to the Clergy and | Dead 
Cardiaieiddee of the Diocese of Lincoln, October; | 


1861, By the Bishop of Lincoln.  (Skeffington.) 
——Elementary Treatise on Physics. By Protessor 
Ganot, . Translated by. E. Atkinson,...Part ILL 
(Baillitre.} A Notice of Meuton ; with Remarks 
on ‘the Influence vy Climate on ‘Tuberculous Disease, 
By Edwin Lee. ( ——Nursery Carols. Mtus- 
trated with One Hun and Twenty. Pictures. 
By Ludwig ogee and vie Guasdeae? , 
Daldy.)——Transactions of the Chrono’ nsti- 
tute of London. Vol. I. Parts 1 and, 2. (Bohn.). 
——Lavinia, By the Author of Lorenzo Benoni 
and Doctor Antonio. new Edition. ray Rn 
Elder.)——-Pulmonary Consumption, other Dis- 
eases of the Uhest, pati treated by Medical 
Inhalations, By A. B. Maddock. Tenth Edition. 
(Bailliore.) Se Mark's School. (Hamilton,)—— 
Post. Office Savings-~Banks. {Caledonian Press.) 
~——London to the Vatican. (Hatchard.)——-Catlen- 
dar for 1862. (De la Rue.)—— Catalogue of Stan- 
dard Second-hand Books, (Dawson.)-———7 he Book 
of Familiar Quotations. Third Edition, (Whitta- 
ker and Co.) ie 
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Adams (H..C.), First. of June, or School-boy Honour, new 
edition, 12mo, 2s.' Routledge. 
— (G, Chief of the Ancas, or Foster Brothers, 12mo, 
Rout , } | 


Alice Goldburg, post 8vo, 7s.6d.. Saunders and Otley. © 
Araets (F, Lights of the Morning : vol. ii., Trinity, 12mo, 


Aytoun (W. E.), Norman Sinclair, 8 vols., post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


Bacon (J. H.), Science of Memory simply Explained, Parti., 
12mo, 1s. 6d. Bateman, 


Baillie. (J.),. Rivers.in ‘the Desert, new eccition, 12mo, 5s. 


Seeley. 

Baker. (C.), Circle of Knowledge: Scientific Class-Book, 
12mo, 4s. 6d. .. Wertheim. 

Baptist Reporter, 1861, Svo, 4s. Simpkin. 

Baptist Youth's Magazine, 1861, 12mo, 2s. Simpkin. 

Bede. (Cuthbert), Curate of Cranston, with other Prose and 
Verse, post Svo, 10s, 6d. Saunders and 

Beeton's Christmas Annual, 1862, 8vo, 1s. 

Bickersteth’s Broad Shadows on Life’s Pathway, new edi- 
tion, 12mo, 5s. we 

Blackburn (Mrs. H.), s drawn from Nature, folio, 10s. 6d. 
Edimonston. 


Bowman (A.}, Among the Turtar Tents, or Lost Fathers, 
Bivmen (ho, Young Exiles, or Wild, Tribes. of the North 
owman (A.), Young Exiles, or ' e » 
new edition, 12mo, 3s. 6d. Routledge. : 
Boy’s Own Magazine, vol. vii., post 8vo, 3s. “Beeton. 
.), Elements of Geometrical: Drawing, part L, 
16s, Chapman and Hall. 
Bradshaw's Invalid's Companion to the Continent, by Ed- 
win Lee, new edition, 12mo, 10a, Adams, 
Bremer (F.); Trayels-in the Holy Land,-translated by M. 
Howitt, 2 vols., post 8vo, 21s... Hurst and Blackett. 
Bridges (Rev. C.); Exposition of Psalm exix., twenty-fourth 
edition, 12mo, 58... Seeley. 
British Contro vol. ii, 1861,: post 8vo, 38. éd. 
Houlston. 
me (Mrs. C.),.Home. Memories, new edition, 12mo, 58. 
ey. 
Buckle (H.), History,of Civilization in’ England, vel. i., 
third edition, 8vo, 21s. Parker. 
Bucknill (J. C,) and Tuke (D. W.), Manual of Psychologicat 
Medicine, sécond, Charchill, 
Burney (Miss), Evelina, new edition, 12mo, 3s. Harrison. 
Butler (R. M.), Sermons Preached at Harrow School, post 


8vo, 7s. Macmillan. 

Calendar of State Sa ad 4 J ‘Sdties, Reign of Mary, 
1553-56, edited by W. Turnbull, 15s. Longman. 

Chalmers (T.), Astronomical Discourses, 12mo, ls. M‘Phun. 

a (. L.); Ministry of Life, new edition; 12mo, 

Seeley. : ; 

Calldrenss Picture-Book of Useful, Knowledge, 16mo, 5s. 

Children’s Magazine, edited by Winks, 1861, 16mo, 2s. 

Choice, Poems, and Lyrics, 12mo, 5s... Whittaker, 

Chosen People: Compendium of Sacred Church History, 
sécond edition, 18mo, Is. bmn 

Christian's Penny Magazine, 1861, 12mo, Is. 6d. Snow. 

Christian Pioneer, edited by Winks, 12mo, is. | Simpkin. 

Christian Treasury, 1861, royal 8vo, 5s, ,Groombridge. 

Christian Commonwealth, or Church of the New Testament 
a Republic, 12mo, 2s. 6d. Hamilton. 

Christmas Gathering, Leaves for the ‘Little Ones, 1émo, 
2s. 6d. Batten, 

Churchman’s Penny Magazine, 1861, 12mo, ls. 6d, Wert- 


Couch (J.), History of Fishes of British Islands, vol.i., royal 


8vo, 17s. Groombri 
Cox (G. W.), Tales of the Great Persian War, 12mo, 7a. 6d. 
Longman. 
Cutts (E. L.), Villa of ‘Claudius, a Tale‘of Roman British 
Church, 12me, Is. 6d.. Christian Knowledge — 
Daly (D. B.), Handy-Book of Practice in Lord Mayor's 
Court, post 8vo, ds. “Wildy. 
Dasent (G. W.), Selections from Norse Tales for Use of 
Children, post 6vo, 7s. Gd.- Edmonston and Douglas. 
Dawson (J.), Popular. Illustrations of Remarkable Scenes 
Recorded in Old Testament, post Svo, 8s. 6d. . Rell. 
Shot, by Marksman, third edition, 12ino, 5s. Longman. 
Dixon (B. S.), Piatto Primer, folio, 21s. Hogg. 
Eadie (John), Classified Bible Analysis, Sacred Scriptures, 
t.8vo, 8s. 6d. Griffin, 
wards (L. C.), Formule in Pure and Mixed Mathematics, 
12mo, 3s. 6d. Harrison. 
Edipus on the Sphinx of the Nineteenth Century, Politico- 
_ Polemical Widder inennr® 8vo, 10s, 6d. nwaring. 
Eildon Manor, a Tale for Girls, 12mo, 2s,.6d.. Routledge. 
Ellis (1. 'W.), Toils and Triumphs, Missionary Work in the 
World’s Dark Places, 12mo, 38,'6d. Seeley. 
Examination of the Principles of Seoto-Oxonian Philosophy, 


parti, 5s. and Hall. 
Fetherston (W.), Primeval Symbols, 12mo, 6s. SimpKin. 
Fowler (G.), Mary Markland, er the Cottager’s Daughter, 
12yho,, 1s., Nisbet. 


9, Ls. ; *' ‘ 
Guy (Mrs.), Red Snow, and. other. Parables from; Nature, 
d series, 32mo, 2s. Bell, 

Gloriously Beautiful, 4to. Caledonian Press. 

Goldsmith (G.), Doctrine and Practice of Equity, fifth edi- 
Hons post Syo, 1 Butterworths. ’ 

Gospel Missionar, e, 1861, 16mo, 1s. Bell. 

Green (W, 11), Grameoar 


Triibner. ; 
Greswell (E.), Origines Kalendarix Hellenice, 6 vols., 8vo, 
£4.48. J. H, Parker. ' 
Greyson (R. B.), Selecticns from Correspondence, by Au- 
| thor of “Delipse of Faith,” third edition, post Svo, 7s. 
Longman. 
' Grimm's Household. Stories, new edition, post 8vo, 73. 6d, 
| “Routledge. ™ 


Beeton. 











of Hebrew Language, Svo, 14s. - 
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Guthrie (E. C.), Tales and Legends and Historical Remini- 


seences of Scottish Covenanters, 2mo, 2s. 6d. M‘Phun. | 


Hebert (G.), Temple, Sacred Poems and Private, new edi- 
tion, 18mo, 2s. and 2s..6d. Bell. 

Higher Christian Doctrine, by M. A. Cantabrigia, 12mo, 

s. 6d. Whittaker. 

Hoffman (J.), Rich and Poor, 18mo, 1s. Ward. 

Hollingshead (J.), Rough Diamonds, a Story Book, 16mo, 
3s. 6d. Low. 

Hollingshead (J.), Underground London, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
Groombridge. 

Homer's Odyssey, translated into English verse by Worsley, 
vol, i., post 8vo, 9s, Blackwood. 

Homilist, vol. iii, new series, post 8vo, 8s. 6d. Ward. 

Howitt (M.), Picture Book for the Young, 4to, 7s. 6d. Dean. 

Hunt’s Yachting Magazine for 1861, 8vo, 14s. Hunt. 

Kennedy (C. M.), Essays, Ethnological and Linguistic, vo, 
7s. 6d. Williams and Norgate, 

a Tracts: Why do we keep Christmas, 48mo, 1s. Ha- 
milton. : 

ry {E.), Witch Stories; post 8vo, 10s. 6d. Chapman 


Little Book, by Author of ‘Adventures of a Sunbeam,’ 16mo, 
1s. 6d. Dean. 

Livingstone (D.), Popular Account of Missionary Travels and 
Researches in South Africa, poet 8vo, 6s. Murray. 

—- (W. B.); Married Life, new edition, 18mo, 1s. 6d. 

eeley. 

Madame Récamier, with a Sketch of History of Society in 
France, post Svo, 9s. Chapman and Hall. 

Magazine for the Young, 1861, 18mo, 2s. 6d. Mozley. 

Mason (C.), First Steps to English Grammar Junior Classes, 
18mo, 1s. Walton. 

Mathews (Mrs.), Wit and Wisdom, and Friends for Fireside, 
new edition, 1 vol., post 8vo, 5s. Newby. 

Medhurst (Mrs.), Garden Fables, or Flowers of Speech, 8vo, 
7s. 6d. Saunders and Otley. 

Messiah (The), 8vo, 18s. Murray: 

Milton's Paradise Lost, 18mo, 2s. 6d. and 3s. Bell. 

Milton's Paradise Regained, 18mo, 2s. 6d. and 3s. Bell. 

Mission Field, 1861, post 8vo, 3s. Bell. 

Monks of Kilerea and other Ballads and Poems, by **, 
third edition, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. Bell. 

Metts Paper of Sunday Teaching, vol. i., 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

ozley, 

Monthly Packet of Evening Readings, vol. xxii., 12mo, 5s. 

Mozley. 


Muir (F.), Stamp and Tax Office Manual, post 8vo, 16s. 
Blackwood. ’ 

Murby (T.), Musical Student's Manual, Theoretical and 
Practical Division, 12mo, 2s. Groombridge. 

Newman (F. W.), The Soul, its Sorrows and Aspirations, 
seventh edition, post 8vo, 3s. 6d. Manwaring. 

= ‘ .); Fractional Calculator, fifth edition, 12mo, 4s. 

ozley. 

Penny Post, 1861, 8vo, 1s. 8d. J. H. Parker. 

Petuchia (Rabbi), Travels, by Dr. A. Benisch, second edition, 
post 8vo, 5s. Longman. 

Pictorial Magazine, vol. viii., 82mo, 1s. Simpkin. 

Photographic News Almanack, 1862, 12mo, 1s. 

Pleasant Hours, vol. i. 12mo, 1s. 4d. National Society. 

Post Office Directory of Somersetshire and City of Bristol, 
new editlon, royal 8vo, 25s. 

Fopular Lecturer, vol. vi., 12mo, 2s. 6d. Kent. 

Rays of Sunlight for Dark Days, second edition, 12mo, 
8s. 6d... Macmillan. 

Reed (Andrew), Charges and Sermons on Special Occasions, 
8vo, 10s, 6d. Ward. 

Revival, vol. iv., 4to, 2s. 

Richardson (B. W.), Classical Essays, vol. i, Svo, 6s. 6d. 
Churchill. 

Rogers (M. E.), Domestic Life in Palestine, post 8yo, 
10s. 6d. Bell. 

Sadler (M. F.), Parish Sermone, Advent to Trinity, vol. i., 
12mo, 7s. 6d. Bell. 

Sainton (A.), Fableg Morales, French and English, 12mo, 
2s. 6d. Whittaker. 

Scattered Seeds, second edition, 16mo, 3s. Batten. 

Scenes and Stories little known, chiefly in North Wales, 
12mo, 1s. 64. Whittaker. 

Scripture Lessons for the Unlearned, to be read with the 
Bible, 12mo, 9s. Mozley. 

Servants’ Magazine, 1861, 18mo, 1s. 4d. Ward. 

Shipley (Rev. 0.), Daily Meditations for the Seasons, part 1, 
Advent to Septuagesima. 

"ou by G. Eliot, cheap edition, 12mo, 6s. Black- 


w . 
_ {A.), Edwin of Deira, second edition, 12mo, 5s. Mac- 
millan. 


Steele (R.), Remedy for Wandering Thoughts, new edition, 
12mo, 2s. Ward. 
Sunday Teacher's Treasury, vol. ¥., post 8vo, 4s. Wert- 


eim, 

Sunlight in the Clouds, third edition, 18mo, 2s. Mozley. 

Teacher's Offering, 1861, 18mo, 1s. 6d. Ward. 

Till He Come, 8vo. Caledonian Press. 

Tracts for Priests and People, part x.: Strachey (Sir E.), 
People of the Old Testament, post 8vo, Is. 

Thornbury (W.), Tarkish Life and Character, 2 vols. in 1, 
post Svo, 68. Smith and Elder. 

= (A.), Orley Farm, vol: i., 8vo, 11s. Chapman and 

all. 


Turner’s Liber Studiornm, Photographs from the Thirty Ori- 
ginal Drawings, folio, £4. 48. Cundall. 

Waifs and Strays for a Serap-Book, by E. V. B., 4to, 25s. 
Cundall. 

Waiker (Jas. R.), Philosophy of Divine Operation in the 
s Redemption of Man, post $yo, 4s. Ward. 

Xenophontis Memorabilia Socratis, by L. Dindorf, 8vo, 
_ ts, 6d. J. H. Parker. 

Young (Arthur), Farmer's Calendar, twenty-first: edition, 
by J. P. Morton, Svo, 10s. 6d. Routledge. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Wr understand that an important meeting of the 
Trustees was held on Tuesday, the 3rd instant, to 
| take into consideration a proposal of the Govern- 
| ment with respect to the Natural History collections 
in the British Museum. There were twenty-nine 
, Trustees present, most of whom are ex officio Trus- 
| tees, and seldom or never attend except upon occa- 
| sions of this kind, when Government some par- 
ticular point to carry. There was one, we know, at 
| the late meeting who never attended at the Board 
| before. The Government proposal, as we have 
| heard, was not put in such a way as to re-open the 
| discussion of the policy or impolicy of removal. 
| That, the meeting was told, was a subject over 
| which they had no longer any control, the ques- 
| tion of separation being one decided in the affir- 
| mative by the memorable majority of one at 
the meeting of last year. It now remained for 
them only to decide with respect to the locality 
to which the Natural History collections should 
be transferred. The locality of South Kensing- 
ton was that pointed out by the Government, 
| and this, upon a division being taken among 
| the ‘Trustees present, was affirmed by a ma- 
| jority of seventeen to ten. But of these seventeen 
| by far the greater number were members of the 
| Government, comprising Lord Palmerston himself, 
| the Lord Chancellor, Parl Granville, the Duke of 
Somerset, Sir George Lewis, Sir George Grey, and 
| Mr. Gladstone. Thus we see that the matter has 
| become quite a Cabinet question. It was cunningly 
| devised too upon this occasion that the vote should 
be taken, not upon the broad question of separation 
| or non-separation, that being treated as already set- 
| tled, but upon the comparatively unimportant ques- 
tion of locality. The vote being limited to this, and 
| few or none of the Board being in a position to 
name any better place than South Kensington, the 
| majority in favour of separation was thus made to 
| seem greater than in reality it is. Had the vote 
| been taken over again on the question, pure and 
| simple, “Shall the Natural History collections be 
transferred to some other locality rather than enlarge 
the Museum by the purchase of some contiguous 
| property ?”—we are credibly informed, that  not- 
| withstanding the number of Government Trustees 
| present, such vote would have been in favour of 
; non-separation. As it was, a strong protest was 
made by several of the Trustees present, elected 
‘and family Trustees, that is, against the course 
| taken by Government. Lord Stanhope, Sir Ro- 
| derick Murchison, and Sir Philip Egerton all 
| three spoke very decidedly against it; and the 
| last-mentioned warned the Ministers present that 
| however they may decide in the Committee-room, 
| it was in the House of Commons the battle would 
| have to be fought, and that in his place there he 
| was prepared to meet any measure for the dismem- 
| berment of the Museum with his most strenuous 
| opposition. We have already ourselves said that it 
| was in that place the proposal of Ministers would 
| have to be both made and rejected. Notwithstand- 
| ing Lord Palmerston’s large political influence, we 
| believe there are some subjects upon which his 
followers are at liberty to express and carry out their 
| own opinions. He will scarcely threaten to resign 
| if unable to carry a measure for removing one-half 
of the Museum to the Court suburb. Such a mea- 
sure would be far too unpopular for him to retire 
| upon. Whenever it shall be discussed in the House, 
b+ feel confident that it will be met by both 
Liberals and Conservatives with all the reprobation 
that it deserves, Besides Sir Philip Egerton, we 
understand that Mr. Walpole has threatened to 
oppose the Ministerial project in Parliament; and if 
memorials from na sts and scientific men gene- 
rally, as well as petitions from the public generally, 
are needed to back the opposition, there will be no 
| lack of these we beg to assure our Prime Minister 
| and Mr. Gladstone. Already there is in existence 
| a document of this kind, drawn up a few years ago, 
| protesting against a measure then contemplated for 
removing the Natural History collections. That 
| Sean was signed by almost every naturalist 
| 


and scientific man in the country, including Pro- 
| fessor Owen, who now steps forward as the advo- 
cate of removal. The learned Professor does not 
' disdain to give reasons for his new views, but these 
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he will pardon us for considering as by no means 
carrying the same weight, as the arguments in the 
memorial referred to. Let another memorial be 
framed to the same effect, and we have no doubt 
that it would obtain twice the number of signatures, 
showing that not even the great name of Professor 
Owen, nor the ministerial weight of Lord Palmer- 
ston and Mr. Gladstone, nor even the advocacy of 
the Times itself, are of any avail to make the worse 
appear the better side in a matter of so much mo- 
ment as the well-being of the British Museum. 





CLOSE OF THE FLORENCE EXPOSITION. 


Tur Exposition was definitively closed on the 8th 
of December. 

DS ay the whole, this spirited and most. praise- 
worthy attempt of the young nation to prove to 
the world that it is ready and eager to enter on the 
career of peaceful industry and commercial rivalry 
with its fellow nations, even before it has so far 
obtained a locus standiin the world as to be able to 
devote the best part of its energies to aught else 
than military effort, may be pronounced a great 
success. It cannot be taken as any specimen of 
what Italy will be able to achieve in the depart- 
ments of arts and industry, when she shall be al- 
lowed to enter the lists unweighted by the para- 
mount necessity of spending her best thoughts and 
efforts and minds, her resources and her blood, on a 
struggle for existence; but it has been a proof of 
her aspirations, and of her comprehension of the 
nature of that future career which her best friends 
would that she should propose to herself. 

It has not been a success in a money point of 
view. There will be no huge surplus to be devoted 
to providing the means of larger and grander future 
Expositions; but on the contrary, a large deficit 
will fall upon the Government. This is, however, 
of small importance, notwithstanding Italy has 
urgent need of all her resources. This money, at 
all events, will have been well and judiciously ex- 
pended. That the enterprise should not have been 
commercially remunerative can, I think, excite no 
surprise, nor furnish any just ground for accusation 
against the Italians for apathy or want of patriotism. 
It would of course be monstrously absurd to ima- 
gine that any kind of comparison can be instituted 
between this Industrial Exposition and our own 
monster fair. The two enterprises have the name 
only incommon. The London Exposition was an 
international one—a _ world-fair—and all parts of 
the world contributed largely to the funds which re- 
sulted from it. On the other hand, the result of the 
Manchester Exhibition is on record to remind us, 
that we do not always “ manage these things better,” 
even in rich and active and peaceful England. 

We have before alluded to the want of complete 
success, as regards the industrial and commercial 
teaching, which it is the main object and function 
of these gatherings to furnish. Only the select and 
most enlightened leaders of the commencing na- 
tional education have rightly understood the nature 
of this teaching. Can it be a matter of astonish- 
ment to any that it should be so? Has our own 
commercial enlightenment been so rapidly or easily 
attained, that we should expect a people, emerging 
from such a past as that of Italy, to commence run- 
ning alongside of us from the very first stride? 
That we shall find them doing so, in a wonderfully 
short space of time, is the opinion of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the English industrial world 
who have been in Florence during the last two 
months, 

The success has, on the other hand, been great in 
the more visible and material results—in the quality 
and quantity of the show itself, and the encyclo- 
peedic variety of the industries represented ; and. it 
has been complete in its social and political signifi- 
cance, and above all in promoting the cementing 
and unifying process between the different and so 
long disjoined parts of the peninsula. 

One incident has occurred, which has caused a 
good deal of annoyance to those most anxious that 
all should pass off well and pleasantly in this first 
Italian attempt of the kind, and to which, the 
Italians seem to me to attribute more importance of 
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They are so sensitively alive to every breath of cen- 
sure from their more advanced sister nations; and 
especially they so dread to be ‘accused of any the 
slightest recrudescence of the old fault of dissension 
and internal jealousies and hatreds, which has been 
dinned in their ears so perseveringly, that they would 
fain prevent, if possible, the faintest sound of a 
noisy or quarrelsome ‘word from being heard on the 
other side of their Alpine party-wall. As the father 
of a family which had been noted for disturbing 
the neighbourhood with its quarreling, might cry, 
if his better-half raised her voice to bid a child shut 
the door, “ Hush-h-h!.my dear! they will hear 
you next-door,” so the careful papas at Florence are 
anxious to smother the slightest sound of discord. 
But really the incident which has troubled them 
upon this occasion is nothing more than might have 
happened “ in the best regulated family.” 

The case is this. Early in the history of the Ex- 
hibition, when the lists of the jurymen of the diffe- 
rent classes were made known to the public, consi- 
derable discontent was felt among the artists at the 
composition of the jury destined to judge their pic- 
tares ; and a protest, purporting to emanate from the 
brotherhood of artists, but without any signatures, 
was published in the Florentine newspapers. Now 
whether the gentlemen of the jury charged with 
this most delicate, invidious, and disagreeable duty 
are to be held as competent judges of art in its va- 
rious walks, or not, I do not pretend to say. But I 
can say that Signor Carega, the indefatigable secre- 
tary of the Commission, was most unfeignedly anxious 
to obtain the best, most competent, and fairest tri- 
bunal possible ; that he was perfectly ready to listen 
to any suggestions on the subject, and would have 
been only too glad to have added to the list of the 
jury any name, Italian or other, which would. have 
been an additional guarantee for competency or im- 
partiality. But it was exceedingly difficult, not to 
say impossible, to find men willing, able, and fitting 
to sit on such a jury. To expect to constitute a tri- 
bunal whose rewards should even moderately satisfy 
the generality of the brotherhood of the brush, 
would have been a more Utopian chimera than the 
most thorough-going optimist could ever have in- 
dulged in. But to get any tolerably able jury was, 
in'such a case, difficult enough. If the judges are 
taken from the outside public, how many artistic 
matters there ate on which artists would,—not alto- 
gether without reason,—deny their competence, _ If 
artists not at the head of their profession are chosen, 
of course the cry against their judgment would be 
stronger and better founded than ever. Are the 
greater to be judged by the acknowledged less? If 
you apply to those of the profession who have ac- 
knowledged eminence, you make it impossible for 
them to enter the lists of competition themselves, 
which is hard upon them; and you injure the tone 
and excellency of your exhibition, by depriving it 
of its ‘best works, which is harder on the national | 
credit. Where is such a committee of judges as | 
that needed to be found? Bearing all this in mind, | 
I have not the slightest doubt that the Fine Art 
Jury was the best in every r t that it was pos- 
sible to the managers of the Exposition to get to- 
gether. The only other feasible plan would have 
been to invite an English, a French, and a German 
attist of eminence to discharge the duty in question, 
to have paid them well for their services, and gua- 
tanteed them an escort of dragoons on their depar- 
ture, to see them safe on the northern side of the 
Alps. But this would have reminded the Italians 
too much of their old ‘habit of seeking a “ podesta” 
from a rival city. 

Well, the artists published their anonymous pro- 
test against the composition of the jury appointed 
to judge their works ; and nothing more was thought 
about it, Being arionymous, no attention could in 
any way be paid to it. The jury went on with 
their labours, and at last published their awards, in 
very accurate accordance, it must be said, with the 
outside opinion of the public. One might imagine, 
indeed, that their judgment had in some degree 
been influenced by the loudly-expressed opinions of 
the Florentine world,—in nowise, be it observed, 
exclusively favourable to the productions of their 


for any amount of indignant vituperation and re- 
had slighted. But instead of that, the upshot has 

iven rise to the most heartrending case of “et. tu 

rute” that the world ever saw. The successful 
competitors, en masse—those to whom medals have 
been awarded—came forward with a declaration 
published in the papers, and signed with their 
names this time, that they will recognize no such 
ord ava they will none of the medals; they 
will not be the successful competitors ! 

The reply of the Commissioners has been pub- 
lished in the official journal of the Exposition. 
They regret the determination come to by the prize- 
men; remind them that it was impossible to take 
any notice of a complaint of the kind which, had 
been made as long as it remained anonymous; and 
point out that whether they choose to come forward 
and receive the medals, or to abstain from doing so, 
the recorded judgment of the jury remains the 
same. In their own words, “The Commission, 
much ir at that these gentlemen should refuse 
the medal awarded to them by the jury, whose 
authority they recognized from the moment they 
decided on exposing their works to competition, de- 
clares that their names will continue ‘to figure in 
the list of those rewarded with prizes,in all the 
official publications, and that the diplomas and 
medals belonging to them will be deposited in the 
archives of the Exposition ; it being in their power 
to abstain from materially receiving them, but not 
in anywise in the power of the Commission to ac- 
cept their renunciation of a distinction, which con- 
sists not in the material symbol of it, but in the 
award of a tribunal, the paca wires of which is re- 


cognized, when its judgment has not been previously 
ed. » 


declined. 

All this will probably strike English readers as 
rather childish. But it is intelligible that the lead- 
ing authors of the first anonymous protest, whose 
action in the matter was, notwithstanding the 
anonymous nature of their protest, of course per- 
fectly well known to all the artistic world, would 
feel unwilling to acquiesce in the judgment of the 
jury when it turned out favourable to themselves, 

ving, while the result was still uncertain, re- 
jected it. 

The only interest in the whole dispute to the 

ublic, however, lies in the consideration to which 
it leads a8 to the expediency of combining an Ex- 
hibition of Fine Art with an Industrial Exposition, 
and attempting to subject both to the same regula- 
tions and the same treatment. In the first place, 
we are led to reflect that the object of the expositor 
is, or ought to be, wholly different in the two cases. 
The objects of industrial production are essentially 
specimens or samples put forward as such, the mean- 
ing being, “ this is the article that we can supply at 
such a price, and for which we shall be happy to 
receive orders.” But the artist’s picture or the 
sculptor’s statue presents itself in a totally different 
point of view, and with a different object. Price, 
which enters as a leading element into the conside- 
ration of the former, has little or nothing to do with 
the criticism of the latter. The artist, who had lost 
his right hand since the completion of his picture, 
might be equally desirous of and justified in. ex- 
hibiting it; but the manufacturer who had become 
bankrupt and shut up shop, or who had otherwise 
retired from business, could have no motive for ex- 
ing his goods. In the second place, the produc- 
tions of Fine Art cannot be judged by sworn judges 
on certain and indisputable grounds, in the manner 
applicable to the processes of industry, let the ex- 


} treme difficulty of obtaining a tribunal in the former 


case have been overcome in the best manner pos- 
sible. 

It may be said with truth, that the scope of the 
Fine Art Exhibition, and the Industrial Exposition, 
is so far the same, that in either case instruction by 
example is contemplated,—to the artist as well as 
to the artisan. But the mode in which the instruc- 
tion to be obtained should be put to profit, and the 
spirit in which it should be sought, are so widely 
different in the two cases, that perhaps an additional 
argument for keeping the two things asunder might 
be found in this consideration more reasonably than 





own school,—so accurately did it, in almost every 
instance, tally with the opinion of the public. | 


Of course these unhappy umpires were prepared 


lee. it 


a countervailing motive for uniting them, 
The above incident, however, is not the most, dis- 
agreeable that has happened. Even if I weredisposed 


jection of their:awards by those whose works they | q' 








to suppress all mention of the circumstances, in 

uestion with a view of ae Commissioners, 
who have really deserved well of Florence and Italy, 
it. would be of no avail. For the dispute in ques- 
tion has arisen ting one of the most impor- 
tant of all the objects: brought under the notice of 
the public at the Industrial Palace—a new invention, 
of which Europe will shortly hear much; and the 
circumstances connected with this first: public exhi- 
bition of it are sure to be widely talked of. It is 
as well, therefore, to let the English public have an 
account of the matter, which may be depended on 
as accurately correct. 

Professor Eugenio Barsanti, a ecclesiastic 
of the Scolopian Order, who have the management 
of the educational establishment of the “Scuole 
Pie,” at Florence, is the inveutor of a new motive 
power. I have no intention of attempting any de- 
scription of the nature of the new motor; for its 
merits have ing to do with the circumstances I 
am about to mention, It may be doomed, as. so 
many attempts in the same direction have been, to 
be found valueless in. practical application; or it 
may be destined to revolutionize the social aud in- 
dustrial aspect of the civilized-world. The opinion 
of those who have had some means of forming an 
opinion, seems to expect great things from the new 
discovery. 

Father Barsanti had been at Zurich superintend- 
ing the construction of a machine destined to ex- 
hibit his invention, and returned with it to Florence 
in time for the Italian Exposition, Of course the 
managers of the great industrial gathering were 
anxious that the occasion should be graced by the 
first introduction to the public of an Italian ‘inven- 
tion of so important a character. But there was a 
difficulty in the way of this. The legislation of 
Tuscany under the late Grand-Ducal regimen had 
no law for the protection of inventors,—no means 
whatsoever for securing to a discoverer the ad- 
vantage of his discovery. And no parliamentary 
measure has as yet corrected the evil by assimilat- 
ing the Tuscan law in this matter to that of 
Northern Italy. 

Under these circumstances, as will readily be un- 
derstood, it became a very grave question with the 
proprietors of the new motive power,—(I say 
prietors in the plural, because Father Barsanti 
it seems, formed a society for the working of his 
discovery ;)-—whether they could venture to exhibit 
their machine to a public, including a great number 
of machinists and engineers, any man of whom was 
at perfect liberty to copy and appropriate any part 
of the ideas and contrivances, which his memory 
could suffice to carry away. No drawings nor plans 
were allowed to be taken of any of the machinery 
in the Exposition; this rule having been adopted 
with a view of meeting in some degree the difficulty 
arising from the absence of any patent law in Tus- 
cany. In the case of the new motive agent, the 
proprietors had the greater difficulty in deciding 
on exhibiting their machine, from their knowledge 
of the fact, that they would have to do so under the 
eyes of certain persons who had manifested their 
better hostility to.the project and the projectors. 

However, yielding to the wishes of the Royal 
Commissioners, Father Barsanti and his partners 
consented to exhibit their machine, on the condition 
that a separate room should be provided for it, into 
which no person whatsoever should be permitted to 
penetrate until the machine was erected and ready 
to be set in motion. This condition was accepted 
by the Commission, and a room apart was provided 
for the purpose, guards were placed at the door, 
and an order in the following terms was issued :— 

“During the setting up of the machine of Bar- 
santi, Matteucci, and Co., it is forbidden to any 
person whatsoever to enter the place where the said 
machine is.” 

This order is signed by Signor F, Carega, Secre- 
tary-General to the Commission, and is stamped 
with the seal of the Commissioners. 

Confiding in the protection thus secured to them, 
Father Barsanti and his friends proceeded to set 
about the erection of their machine. It may be 
imagined then with what feelings the inventor, on 
returning after a short absence of an hour or so to 
superintend the work, found an engineer, one An- 
gelo Vegni, examining the parts of the machine, 
and proffering.-to explain the mode of their opera- 
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tid to another person —— he had ee authority to: issue any prohibition. to athe Bar. 
with. bim..-This Signor Vegni-é ~-santi;-orto~-any “other ~individual~to~enter~ 
Machinery Class at the Exposition ; and the in- building, Tf they could withdraw.his ticket..as.an 
Sea ati cet a id he | ected io tac Da 
: ‘ather | circums is qui 
Barsanti, was accomplished by the intruder using | power to forbid him to enter as one of the public, 
his authority as to overawe the guardsat| The sentence of exile thus fulminated against 
the door, who attempted to resist.his entrance. Add him, in a style quite according with the notions of 
to this, that it was the same Angelo Vegni whose | op in authority under the old order of things, 
WHR Gee avehior Tor “MigMig’ ba "1A hoiticn | lr and rgb exerzeod a dative tau the extort 
vith © 0 on the condition and right, exp a desire e inventor's 
pe and it a a ashy that are act ve eae ay not stop rag Parr aa —_— 
er as abominable and unworthy as could working of the machine, since his ‘partners 
‘ell have been committed by one man of science , eumy ie onl! 1 u@ ; breil 
against another. |) 'Ehis wasia little too much, atid the ‘society’ for 
Not content ‘with this, and despite the remon- the working of the invention decided at once on 
strances of Father ery the ar oh agg anes = machine a ‘the building ;and 
‘was ised a second time in the room, having | thi workmen were in remoying it. 
taken thither a second stranger, to whom he was | The indi tion which hag Pact. here 
explaining, or rather affecting to explain, the ma- bs - —_—— - the a — 
inery. : of justice ove, of fair p is 
Reveirei even this all. Signor Amici, whose name that ‘has, been: creditable : the unlucky: matter. 
‘as a cultivator of optical science is well known in | The disloyal and base: conduct; which would .seek 


England, thought fit to use his authority as a mem- | by means, such as. those described, ‘to surprise the 
ber of the Commission to set at — in his own | secret of another man’s invention, or to injure it ‘by 
person the condition which, as one o 


the Commis- | acquiring a-knowledge of any faults: of detail, is 

sioners, he had made with Father Barsanti, insisted sufficiently disgraceful. But that: the Royal Com- 
on forcing his way into the room, and menaced | missioners should. take with the..wrong-doer, 
‘with instant ‘dismissal the guard, who, in the exe- | and,stultify themselves by so failing to support their 
cution of his orders, endeavoured to prevent him | own decree, is discrediting the Exposition and its 
from doing so! | managers, and throwing.a cloud over its close, ‘inore 

Indignant at these breaches of good faith, Bar- | unfortunate still. 
santi and his partners wrote and published in the |. There is, l-believe, reason to: suppose that Father 
nce a letter to Signor Vegni, in which they tell’) Barsanti’s machine may)make its appearance «in 

im, that “If on the two’ occasions on which we | London next spring, where it. will, it is to| be hoped, 
have surprised yeu in the act of thus infringing the meet with fairer treatment. 
orders of the Commission, our ‘too ‘great delicacy 
prevented us from tren Pa strangers our | 
just resentment, it must not be interpreted into an | 
acquiescence in your proceeding. ‘And in order that, | 
you may not henceforward allege any such ‘pretext, | 
we notify to you herewith’ that ‘the prohibition | THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE, ROYAL 
(to enter the room in ‘which ‘the machine was’ in | SOCIETY. 


process of being erected)—was especially directed | 
against ‘you yourself, in uence of the too , Wrruin, the last. quarter of a century the. presi- 
pt ptoof we have “had of your: hostility to | dential chair of the Royal Society sn held a 
our discovery.” , succession, as our, readers, are .probably aware; 
Cpe penta Shcoaty nrwlindrog Seen gine 
to mission to’ complain of the insolence | uis’ of. Northampton, the of, 
with which he was treated in it. “And the Com- | Wrottesley, and Sir Aare Ben Brodie :, but, we may 
mission—will it be believed ?—instead of suppott- | safely assert that it has never been filled by a gen- 
ing their own promise and their own authority, | tleman of higher scientific: attainments. than its 
upon the writers of the letter to retract it! | newly-elected. holder, Major-General Edward, Sa- 
‘and some shuffling excuse was’ attempted, to the | biue, of the Royal Artillery... The mew President 
effect that the order was not intended to exclude | was born about) the year 1786, and comes of an old 
the authorities of the Exposition... The absurdity | Italian stock, who adopted the: Protestant faith and 


T. AwT. 





. ofthe subterfuge is self-evident. In the first place, 


Ireland. While employed on-the' general staff: of 
the army“in-that- country, -he~occupied his “icisure 
time..in pursuing his:favourite researches in .physi- 
cal science, continuing .at, the same time, year by 
ear, to lay their results before the Council of the 

itish Association for the Advancement of Science. 
In 1836, and the two following years; he communi- 
cated to. the Association. several valuable reports on 
Magnetic Force, and we owe to.,him . that, vast 
system of magnetic observatories which has gone so 
far; to change the general aspect of that branch of 
science, Mg in scar pea ver for ve' 
many years under-his general superintendence, 
he re directed. them with the. greatest.care and 
profound attcntion. It is almost needless. to add, 
after the testimony just paid to, his merits, that his 
contributions to the “ Transactions” of the; Roxal” 
and other learned societies are: not only very. yolu- 
minous, but such as display powers.of research and 
analysis of a wy high Py 

At;was General Sabine who edited in an Engi 
form, the, grand, work..of Humboldt, all to 
above; the translation; itself, we believe, was made 
under his perenne, by, Mrs, Sabine, who lms 
proved herself for many years a most valuable co- 
adjutor in scientific pursuits. siiakaih x 

General Sabine has been for nearly a quarter of 
century an active member of the British Associa- 
tion of Sci ;he was also.one. of. the. secretaries 
of that body for twenty-one years, and general secre- 
tary for eight years, , He filled. the office. of Pre- 
sident. of the Society in. 1853, . General Sabine has 
also been for many. years a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and in 1850 was, elected its Treasurer and 
Vice-President ; and it is said that, his contribu- 
tions. to_ its * Philosophical ; jons” amount 
to between thirty and forty, extending over nearly 
as many, years, . We have heard, also, that on more 
than one occasion General Sabine has received the 
offer of the honour of knighthood, but that he has 
shown uo disposition to add the honours of a 
barren title to those which already belong, to. him, 
as one of the greatest, natural philosophers of the age. 

According to. Hart's Army List, it appears that 
his first commission, as a second lieutenant.in the 
Royal Artillery,; dates. from December, 1803, ‘that 
he became Captain in 1813, Lieutenant-Colonel in 
1841, Colonel in 1851, and Major-General in 1859. 
Early in the present century he saw some active 
service in foreign parts, haying taken part in the 
campaign of 1814, on the Niagara. frontier, and 
commanded the batteries at the siege of. Fort, Erie 
in the August and September of that year, 














the wording of the order is to forbid access “ a 
chicchessia;” ‘literally’ “to anybody, "be it who it 


may.” In the next place, it is clear that the condi- | 


> tion made with ‘the inventors was intended‘ to ex- 
clude, of all men in the world, most’ especially a 
- vival and hostile mechanician. And in the third 


place, even if it were understood that Signor Vegni, | 


as Inspector of the Machinery, was excladed from 
the operation of the prohibition, what is to be said 
of his ‘introducing others? 


Of course Father Barsanti and his friends declined ., 


to retract their letter. 

In the meanwhile the day appointed for exhibit- 
ing the completed machine arrived, and a great 
number of persons assembled to witness it in opcra- 
tion ; when, just as the ‘inventor was about to 
commence his demonsttation, ‘comes’ a messenger 
forbidding him to set the machine in motion till he 
had publicly retracted-the obnoxious letter. This 
was again refused. But the indignation among the 
assembled crowd was so great, and‘ so loudly pro- 
nounced, that the Commissioners deemed it- prudent 
” to withdraw their refusal, and to permit the exhibi- 

tion of the machine: in action to proceed. So the 
crowd were not disappointed. of their sight; but 


—and again I say, will it be. believed ?—later in | 


the same day Father Barsanti received a notice pro- 
hibiting him from entering. the building of the 
Exposition! It is hardly credible that the Com- 


missioners should have fallen into so gross a mis- | 


take, even if we find no difficulty in believing, that 
they should have “heen capable of an act of such 
despotic tyranny, They had not the least right or 


| settled in this country in. the last. century... His 
, Dame.first became known: tothe public some forty 
| yeats ago, by the part which he took in the-expe- 
cittons, 96 exploration uci ithe Apstio Shagions, con; 
ducted. by the late, Admiral;\Parry, and, by» Sir'J. ocrntY. 
Ross,.in 1818 and the following year. We-believe ne pp 

that we are right .in stating that his. magnetic ob- | December 4.—Sir R. I. Murchison, V.P.G.S., in 
servations during the, course of that) voyage gave | the chair. 

the first great impulse to the modern study of ter-| Samuel Harradan, Esq., No. 6, Westbourne Ter- 
restrial: magnetism, and that in his:subsequent.con-'| race, Barnsbury ; Frederick Merryweather Burton, 
tributions, to the Philosophical. Transactions of. the | Esq., Gaiusborough ; Jonathan. Sparrow. Crowley, 
Royal Society he proved to demonstration several | Esq., Lavender Hill, London, S.W.; William Heury 
facts not previously ascertained with reference’ to | Paine, Esq., Stroud, Gloucestershire ; Henry Tib- 
the magnetic needle and its, variations, ,. It appears, | bats Stainton, Faye F.L.S., Mountsfield, Lewisham, 
from a casual remark in his Preface to the English | Kent ; Captain Auguste Frederic Lendy, F.LS., 
edition. of Cosmos, that. his. mind. was first drawn | Sunbury House, Sunbury, Middlesex ; Edwin Wit- 
to, these and other. cognate studies by: the writings | .chell, Esq., Member of the Catteswold Naturalists’ 


SCIENCE. 


| of the immortal Humboldt, thus adding. another | Field Club, Stroud, Gloucestershire ; Isaiah Boo 


th, 
testimony to, the. world-wide influence of that.re- | Esq., Mining Engineer, Oaks Colliery, Oldham ; 
markable. ex: nt. of natural .phenomena. -De- | and Don Ramon de Silva Ferro, Consul fof Chile, 
sirous’ of following: out to, further results..these | 48, Moorgate Street, London, E.C., were elected 
| interesting inquiries, and of ing the.truth | Fellows. se 
| of his theories by the: most. minute inyestigations,| The following communication was read:— 
| while he extended the sphere of his knowledge,| ‘On. the Bracklesham Beds of the Isle of Wight 
Captain Sabine (for such was then his rank) began | Basin.” By the Rev. O. Fisher, M.A. F.G.S. 
| in 1821 @ series of voyages of observation which |. . After noticing the researches of Prestwich and 
extended from the Equator to the Arctic Circle. In | Dixon, the author. proceeded: to state that; most of 
1825. he gave to the world the results of these visits, | the. “‘ Bracklesham Beds,” are displayed at low 
| under the title of the Pendulum and other Experi- | water at Bracklesham Bay ; but other and higher 
| ments. beds. belonging to the same series are to be. ob- 
Captain Sabine was elected Secretary to the Royal | served in the New Forest, at Stubbingtov, and in 
| Society in 1827. This post. he, held (having ob- | the Isle of Wight. By means of the fossils, for the 
tained special leave of absence from his military | most part, Mr. Fisher divides the series into four 
duties) until 1830, when he was ordered on duty to | groups:—A, ‘The uppermost abounds in Gastero- 
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poda, and has several fossil-beds.. One af these, in 
the eastern part of its range, is full of Nummulina 
variolaria (bed No. 16 of Mr. Prestwich’s Section of 
Whitecliff Bay, Quart, Journ.’ Geol. Soc., vol. ii, 
pl: 9); the V. ‘variolaria bed’ of Selsea and of 
Stubbington ; and the Shepherd’s Gutter Bed at 
Bramshaw, New Forest. The beds above the last- 
named are—Ist, a portion of No. 19 of the White- 
cliff Bay section and’ the Coral-bed of Stokes Bay 
and Hunting Bridge (New Forest); and 2nd, the 
Shell-bed at Hunting Bridge, and’ Pebble-bed, with 
shell ‘casts, at’ Highcliff. “The ‘lowest bed of this 
group is the Cyprsea-bed of ‘Selsea, the Cardita-bed 
of Stubbington, and the! Brook-bed in the New 
Forest. B. group 'is more sandy than the last ; 
it has ‘two fossil-beds, one of which’ contains Ceri- 
thium’ giganteum ' (at’ Hillhead, Stubbington ; ‘and 
half mile west of Thorney Station, Bracklesham 
Bay). ©. This is a sandy group, and is remarkable 
for the profusion’ of Nummulina levigata in ‘its 

incipal fossil-bearing beds. D. This embraces 

ie lowest fossiliferous sands of Bracklesham Bay. 
Tis distinctive shells are Cardita acuticosta and 
Cyprea tuberculosa. 

e species of Mollusks pass upwards from the 
Bracklesham into the Barton series ; yet the fauna 
3 the rat he telkrtig’ ‘as sufficiently an 

ies ; 6 fo es range thr 
this series, and are confined to t—Cardita ‘lax. 
costa, Sanguinolaria Hallowaysii, Solen ooh i 
Ci suberycinoides, Voluta Cithara and Turri. 

sultifera, Pecten corneus is also characteristic, 
but is met with higher ‘> : 

The Bracklesham’ seen at Whitecliff Bay 
were first treated of, and Mr. Prestwich’s' section 
referred to in detail. No. 6 (a pebble-bed) of this 

blished section’ is regarded by Mr. Fisher as the 
fase of the Bracklesham ‘series; the upper limit 
being somewhere in No. 19. Descriptions followed 
of the beds seen at Bracklesham Bay ; the eastern 
side of Selsea; at the Mixen Rocks; at well- 
sinkings near Bury Cross; at Stubbington (includ- 
ing the Cerithium-bed at Hillhead, discovered by 
the author in 1856); Netley; Bramshaw, Brook, 
and ap fe where H. Keeping has lately 
found a fossil-bed high in ‘the series), in the New 
Forest. Indications of the western range of the 
marine shells of “Bracklesham” age were quoted 
as occurring at~Lychett, near Poole, and as very 
rare (one Ostrea) near Corfe. 

Bracklesham containing marine forms, seen 
at Alum Bay (Isle of Wight) and at Highcliff (near 
Christchurch) were then described in full. The 
Bracklesham series is regarded by Mr. Fisher as 
commencing in both these sections a few feet 
beneath a dark-green clay (part of No. 29 of Mr. 
Prestwich’s section of Alum Bay) containing a 

uliar variety of Nimmulina planulata, and many 
shells of the Barton fauna, 

Remarks were also. made on the estuarine condi- 
tion of the lower Bracklesham beds in their western 


area; on the probable sources of their materials; | P®€ 


on the successive deépenings of the old sea-bottom, 
and the formation of the pebble-beds ; and lastly, 
on the fitness of the esham and Barton series 
as a field for research in the history of Molluscan 
Speeies. 

The paper was illustrated by a series of speci- 
mens from the author’s collection. 

Specimens of Gold in quartz-veins, of Gold-dust, 
and of Gold-ingots, from Nova Scotia, sent by Mr. 
Secretary Howe, were exhibited by Professor Ten- 
nant, F.G.S. 


CHEMICAL, 


December 5.—Dr. = V.P., in the chair. 
Papers were read’ by Dr. Oppenheim, “ On Pepper- 
mint Camphor ;” by Mr.G. C. Foster, “ On Piperic 


‘ and Hydropiperic’ Acids ;”» by’ Dr. Daubeny,’ * On 


the Power ascribed to the Roots of Plants of reject- 
ing Poisons and other: Abnormal Substances pre- 
sented to them “ and’ by pee yd aa 
some Physical Properties of Tin- oys,” 

arising from the Use of certain 
Waters for feeding Steam-engine Boilers.” In this 
last paper the author described two cases in which, 
owing to the presence of fatty matter in the waters, 


as usual, but assumed the form of Hard cakes, im- 
ervious to Water, so that those Vetoes of the 

A on ‘which they rested’ were liable to become 
red-hot. | © 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Pager 9,—Lord Ashburton, President, in the 
air. 

Elections—Lord Claude: Hamilton; Captain’ G. 
Towers Hilliard ; Sir Christopher Rawlinson ; Rev, 
E) J, Shepherd ; Douglas Henty;; T. Hood Hood; 
Edward Lawrence; Robert: Low’; William Mac- 

herson ; Henry Martin; David Ricardo; C, Douglas 
hepherd; Surgeon R.N., Esquires, were’elected Fel- 
lows. 

Exhibitions._Several photographs ‘of the “ Boo- 
bies,” taken ' by two Spanish officers, and forwarded 
by Captain Bedingfeld, F.R.G.S,, from Fernando Po, 
were exhibited at the meeting. 

The noble Chairman stated that some interesting 
relics of the celebrated: M Park had lately been 
received from the Forei n Ofiice, and were now on 
the table, consisting of his book of logarithms and 
scraps of paper, containing some calculations and 
a sentence in the handwriting of that illustrious 
traveller. 

The’ first Paper read was—“ Notes on Western 





Africa from the Gambia to by Colonel 
| L. Smyth O'Connor, F.R.G:S,” ‘author gave 
an interesting account of the numerous and un- 
successful attempts which had been made to ex- 
plore the River Gambia ‘and ‘its tributaries ; one 
of ‘which had resulted in the death of Mungo Park. 
He then stated that, although the Mahomedan reli- 
gion was rapidly. ingthroughout Africa, few 
converts had been made to Christianity, 

The Chairman then expressed his conviction that 
the only way in which the African could be taught 
the truths of religion|was by our first establishing 
commercial relations with him. This was the plan 
pursued’ by Dr. Livingstone, and he believed the 
greatest good would result from it. 

Mr. Stanhope Freeman, F.R.G.S., lately appointed 
Governor et tates: next addressed the Society on 
the importance of that port as a means of commnu- 
nication with the interior. 

Mr. Francis Galton next read, 1st, “ Extracts from 
a Letter by Captain Speke to Colonel Rigby, H.M.’s 
Consul at Zanzibar, dated’ Khoko, in Western 
Ugogo.” ' Referring to the numerous difficulties— 
from the desert of M’Gunda, M’Kali, and from 
other causes, including want of grain and food—his 

had to contend with—heavy rains, &c.—Cap- 
tain Speke spoke highly of Captain Grant's ser- 
vices 


2. ‘Communication from Consul Petherick to 
Dr. Shaw,” dated Korosko, August 9,'1861. He 
was then engaged in sending his effects across the 
Nubian Desert to Khartim, and was in daily ex- 
tation of the urrival of his new boat from’ Cairo, 
together with two members of his party, who had 
not ‘yet: joined him. Both of the = pegs oo that 
had’ preceded him to explore the White Nile had 
come to a premature termination—viz. those under 
M. 'Lejean and Dr. Peney. 

3. Letters from Dr. Livingstone, in which it ap- 
peared that, after having navigated ‘the river Ro- 
vurma in the steamboat ‘ Pioneer’ for a considerable 
distatice, they had been com to return on 
account of the rapid fall of ‘the river. This failure 
‘was attributed to the ‘fact thatthe boat did not 
arrive from’ England until the rainy season was far 
advaneed.' Besides this the boat drew not less than 
five feet: of water. 

Dr. Shaw then read ‘a despatch from Dr. Baikie, 
of the Niger Expedition, dated Lukoja, September 


which he explained the grounds for his deferring 
his return to England his recall, and then 
stated what had been done by the expedition under 
his charge: Among other things, he alluded to the 
fact of roads being opened up, houses built, com- 
mercial relations established, and a safe and open 
ey! to Nupé, and other obtained. 

. Galton said that “ Dr. Peney seemed to have 
fallen’ upon ‘Mr. ‘Petherick’s route. The names 
used by the two travellers were identical, viz. the 





deposits of carbonate of lime were not pulverulent | Moura and the Mondu tribes, also the Niam-Niains 


Se. ew 
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10, 1861, commiunicated’ by’ the Foreign Office,’ in |’ 


and the Djours. This compels us to, make an 
enormous correction in the. ical position of 
Mr. Petherick’s route, and places Hs asp ige 
on the Equator, and far to the west—but on the 
4th parallel of north latitude, and within 60 miles 


of Gondakoro,” He concluded by saying it would 


interest the ing to learn that hey epee 
whose name is so closely connected. with the history 
of African exploration, is now established as Her 
Majesty s Consul at Fernando Po. .. . : 

Mr. Ravenstein, F\R.G.S., gave a pomey ae: of 
the Lake district, situate near the east coast, between 
16° and 9° south latitude, As there was a 
difference between the distances given by. tray: 
the only explanation he could offer was, that there 
were several lakes in the district of .a similar size 
and ong ai als cater: 

The President drew the proceedings to a close by 
expressing a hope that they might meet again at 
the next meeting on January 13, and enjoying still 
the blessings of peace. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
December 10.—Professor Bush, F.RS., in the 


ir, 

Mr. Alfred Newton — be on the 
recent additions to our wledge of European 
Oology, and illustrated. them by exhibiting a series 
of eggs from his own cabinet. Mr. Newton also 
exhibited one of the hybrid wild ducks, commonly 
called Anas bimaculata, produced by a cross between 
the widgeon and wild duck. 

The Rev, H, B, Tristram read.a list of the mol- 


lusks., of be 9 the rate of. an 
examination of about one species 
in his own cabinet islands, and a collec- 


tion of about thirty species presented to the Society 
by Colonel Freeman Murray, late Governor of the 
Bermudas. 

ay go gah ag Dagae of Plectre- 
poma Australia, whi proposed 
P. Richardsonit, and exhibited some imens of 


s 
z 


a by Dr, P. er, entitled “Co tus 
pa Labroideorum.” vy ps 

Dr. Sclater made some remarks on the Ocellated 
Turkey of Honduras, of which one example was 
living in the Society’s Garden; and read a on 
the genus Klainea, belonging to the family Z'yran- 
nide, in which the characters of some new species 
were given. 

A paper was read by Dr. Dunker, entitled “ Sole- 
nacea nova collectionis ingians,” 
« Mr. Bartlett exhibited, and made remarks on, a 
young Polar Bear, born in the Society’s Gardens. 

Mr,.G. R. Gray communicated a list of the birds 
collected-by Mr, Wallace at Waigion, Mysol, Mata- 
bello, and Gagie islands, with descriptions of new 
species: . 
PThe Rev. H. B. Tristram et ge ne nee 
Pekin (Bungarus, sp. -——), & series ipits 
obtained in England, amongst which he believed 
| himself able to recognize two, Anthus obscurus and 
Anthus spinoletia. 

A letter was read from Mr. Robert Swinhoe, 
corresponding member, accompanying some speci- 
mens of mammals from China. 


INSTITUTION .OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

December 10.—George P: Bidder, Esq., President, 
in bow chair. me 

e discussion wu) : Bailey Denton’s 

“ On ‘the elt Under-drai aid its 
effect on the Arterial Me nr rove a of the 
Country,” was continued’ througho' evening, 
but nn concluded. , 


i aceeenenel 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
er 11.—Sir John Rennie, F-R.S., in the 
chair. 
A paper “On Railway Management, from the 
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Passengers’ Point of View,” was read. by Mr. 'T. 
Baker, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law. The 
author said that, at the time of the Exhibition of 
1851, the railways having their termini in the 
metropolis were capable of daily delivering and 
returning 40,000 passengers; but that the Exhibi- 
tion of 1862 would find the capabilities of the London 
railways so extended that, instead of 40,000, up- 
wards of 140,000 people might be carried toand 
fro every day. The management of railways be- 
comes, therefore, a matter of national. importance, 
both as bearing on the question of the comfort and 
safety of the passengers, and the payment. of fair 
dividends to the shareholders. 

The author touched upon some of the principal 
reasons why ordinary ae aah traffic was , not more 
largely increased ; among which he referred to the 
inconveniences brought about by. the. disputes of 
rival companies in not running trains to suit. each 
other, and the high rates of the, ordinary fares, 
while the excursion fares were, in his opinion, often 
unnecessarily low ; butthe point to which he especially 
directed attention was, that persons who were in the 
habit of travelling daily found the violent shaking 
injurious to their health. The author mentioned 
numerous instances within his own, knowledge of 
persons who had been obliged to give up the habit 
of travelling daily, owing to the effect of the vibra- 
tion on the spine and nervous system. What 
appeared to confirm the author’s view most strongly 
was the remarkable fact, that. there were fewer 
season tickets by 2,000 issued in 1860 than in 1859, 
as shown by the Board of Trade returns. It was 
suggested that, the present carriages, were too much 
like those used on common roads, and that a totally 
different method of construction might advantage- 
ously be adopted. Various suggestions as to modify - 
ing the present springs, and generally making the 
carriages less rigid, so as to avoid.the very serious 
evil above referred to, were put forward, by. the 
author, who also touched upon numerous: other 
inconveniences of railway travelling which might 
be obviated. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Moxpay.—Royal Institute of British Architects, 8. 

TvrEspay.—Jnstitution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Annual General 
Meeting. 

Statistical Society, 8.—On the Vital Statistics of Swe- 
den, by Frederick Hendriks, Esq. 

Ethnological Society, 8.—On the Osteology and Denti- 
tion of the Andaman Islanders, by Professor Owen. 

Society of Arts, 8.—On the Improvements and Pro- 
gress in Dyeing and Calico Printing since 1851, by 
F. Crace Calvert, F.R.S. 

Wepxespar.—Geological Society, 8.—On the Carboniferous 
Limestone of Farlow and Oreton, Clee Hills, Shrop- 
shire, by Professor Morris, V.P.G.3., and Mr. George 
E. Roberts.—On some Fossil Plants, showing Struc- 
ture, from the Lower Coal es of L hire, 
by E. W. Binney, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S. 

Tuvursvay.—Linna@an Society, 8.—Dr. Hooker on Wehvitschia 
méirabilis,—Mr. Bentham on Jnocarpus.—Professor 
Oliver on Hamamelidee. 

Chemical Seciety, 8.—Dr. Bence Jones on the Simul- 
taneous Variations of Hippuric and Uric Acids in 
healthy Urine.—Mr. G. F. Rodwell on the Solubility 
¥ Dy euaiaa of Lead in Hydrochloric and Nitric 








be new 


MUSIC AND DRAMA. 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 8T, JAMES’S HALL, 


The fourth concert: of the season took place on 
Monday last. The programme concocted for the 
occasion was rich and varied. MM. Vieuxtemps, 
L. Ries, H. Webb, and Paque were the exponents of 
quartet; their performance was excellent. The first 
composition in the list was Mozart's quartet in E 
flat. major (No. 4), one of the set of six dedicated 
to Haydn. The first movement opens with a unison 
for the four instruments, and the effect is solemn 
and impressive. After the first phrase the unison 
ceases, the harmonies become full and flowing, and 
the composition conversational. The second or 
dominant-subject in this movement is graceful, con- 
trasting powerfully with the sober gravity of the 
opening subject, The Andante con moto opens with 


a natural and rather impassioned melody, well 
adapted to the exquisitely finished playing of M. 
Vieuxtemps, and he received the amplest. support 
from his coadjutors. The minuetto and trio were 
charmingly rendered, the vivacious spirit of the com- 
position being fully, brought. out: this movement 
narrowly escaped an encore. The Allegro) vivace 
was the least satisfactory reading of the whole, 
it being taken so exceedingly fast, that the rapid 
passages in it could scarcely be articulated. Instead 
of an interpretation of Mozart, we are inclined to 
put it. down as. an exhibition of M. Vieuxtemps’ 
extreme dexterity. Notwithstanding this drawback, 
on the whole there was an improvement: in the de- 
livery of the quartet, the first violin being less, pre- 
dominant, and the inner parts coming out with more 
force and point than on any former occasion. The 
vocal music, by no means an. essential element at 
those concerts, carefully selected. Miss Banks sang 
“Vo far guerra,” from, Handel’s “ Rinaldo,” the 
first of thirty-nine operas composed, by him for 
London. Her execution, intonation, and pure tone, 
were more remarkable than her power, which is 
scarcely enough for this fine composition. The 
symphonies, and gg gg atee's to it were ad- 
mirably executed by Mr. Benedict. Haydn’s ex- 
age canzonet (“Sympathy”) came next, sang 
y e Louisa Vinning. The sustained and 
sentimental, phrase of this composition is by no 
means so well suited. to her. style as the gay and 
florid ; she nevertheless created great effect, and was 
recalled to receive the usual ovation. After this 
came the great event of the evening, viz. the ap- 
ponnyce of Miss Arabella Goddard, with Mozart’s 
nata in B flat for pianoforte, this being the first 
time of its h pesteennnsee at the Monday Popular 
Concerts. Her appearance on the stage elicited an 
enthusiastic reception, a compliment due to her ac- 
knowledged talent. Each phrase was so clearly de- 
fined, that it could scarcely escape even an unculti- 
vated ear, and the rapid divisions were executed so 
clearly and brilliantly, that no effort was apparent. 
In the slow movement, Andante cantabile, most cha- 
racteristic of Mozart, Miss Goddard manages to im- 
oe to the piano such a sustained tone and un- 
roken nee as to amount to vocal delivery, one 
of the highest excellencies attainable on any in- 
strument. Amid the utmost delicacy and sweetness, 
came occasional outbursts of declamatory power, as 
the music became impassioned. The third move- 
ment, Allegretto grazioso, opens with a lively: quaint 
mnie, simple enough to be called a tune, and 
Miss Goddard entered into its spirit with genial 
feeling. Throughout the unaffected simplicity. of 
this movement, the hand of the great master is not 
less apparent than in his most serious works. The 
interest, never flagged from the beginning to the 
end of the sonata. Miss Goddard’s execution par- 
took more of the character of improvisation than a 
transcript. 

The second part commenced with Mozart’s sonata 
in B flat (No. 15) for pianoforte and. violin, per- 
formed by Miss Arabella Goddard and M. Vieux- 
temps. Miss Banks sang a new song by G. A. Mac- 
farran, “ Neverforget,” and Madame Louisa Vinning, 
Mendelssohn’s “On music’s softest: pinions,” each 
with flattering success. The concert concluded with 
Mozart’s quintet in A major, for clarionet, two 
violins, tenor, and violoncello, F oar age by MM. 
Vieuxtemps, Lazarus, S. Ries, H. Webb, atid Paque; 
it had been performed at the previous concert, and 
repeated on the present occasion by unanimous 

ire. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 


“ The Puritan’s Daughter” bids fair to become an 
established favourite, Some of the, dialogue and 
music that was found unnecessary.or. ineffective on 
the first representation has been cut out, and the 
general effect benefited thereby. But. the scissors 
have not always been Jediciously applied, and we 
have to regret the loss of Mr. Santley’s scena, “Now 
peal on peal of thunder,” and also ir. Corri’s song, 
“My own sweet child.” There may have been 
good reasons for dismissing those two compositions, 
but they certainly appeared to us among the gems 
in the opera, iss Pyne is now thoroughly at 


home in her character, and the music she has to 





sing is so well adapted to her voice, the more diffi- 





cult ages so well constructed for vocalization, 
that he: tones have positively improved since the 
production of the opera, although she has had to 
sing nightly!’ Her most telling pieces are “ How 
well I recollect the night,” which she sings with 
affecting pathos, and the ‘concluding rondo, “With 
emotion past all telling. Mr. Santley’s great song, 
“Bliss for ever past,” is still uproariously received as 
on the first oceasion ; and Mr. W. Harrison’s praise 
of punch increases in public favour. 

The chorus is not overburdened in this Opera, but 
creates great effect in what it had to do. The band 
has been seldom heard to greater advantage: The 
four horns have shone conspicuously, thanks in a 
great measure to Mr. Alfred Mellon, who has intro- 
duced the valve instead of the usual French: horn, 
The result. is a greater perfection of execution and 
more equal tone. 

It is tally anticipated that the Opera will have’ a 
long run, notwithstanding which the management 
prepares for the future; Mr. Bendedict’s “Colleen 
Bawn” being in active preparation. 


THE MESSIAH, ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


Dr. Wylde is one of the most indefatigable musi- 
cians of the day. Nothing seems to daunt him, 
and he has chalked out a line for himself, in which 
to succeed the utmost energy and industry are re- 
quisite. His line is N6t marked by any great 
originality, but consists in imitating and opposing 
the most flourishing musical; institutions around 
him. His first effort was the New Philharmonic ; 
and although he has not crushed or apparently 
injured the famous Society that originally appro- 
priated the title of Philharmonic, he has managed 
to retain his position and establish his new insti- 
tution. The Royal Academy of Music has flourished 
for many years amid the indiscriminate praise of its 
admirers, and the rancorous abuse of others; but 
no one dreamt of raising a rival institution, until 
Dr. Wylde, who was originally a student in the 
Academy, and after a time teacher, issued a pro- 
spectus for a new school, promising the same 
education ‘ata much cheaper rate. - As a guarantee 
that’ his promise would be fulfilled, appeared the 
names of some of the principal teachers of the Royal 
Academy as his coadjutors. twill be the eventual 
fate of the new establishmentiremains to be seen. 'To 
cope with the Philharmonic and the Royal Academy 
is still not enough for Dr: Wylde’s ambition ; there 
is yet another windmill to attack. The Sacred Har- 
monic Society holds an elevated position in public 
estimation, and possesses musical be ey far 
beyond the reach of a single individual. Such con- 
siderations vanish before the indomitable energy of 
Dr. Wylde., » Dr. Wylde struck the first blow on 
Tuesday: at the St. James’s’ Hall; by an’ efficient 
representation of Handel's Messiah ; not such a per- 
formance; of course, as we should expect at Exeter 
Hall, still leaving little to find serious fault with. 
Madame Lemmens Sherrington was the soprano, 
Mr. Perren: the: tenor, and Mr. Lewis Thomas the 
bass. Mrs; Merest (Maria B. Hawes) reappeared 
after many years as contralto. Mr. George Lake 
presided at the organ; the’ chorus’ exhibited mode- 
rate proficiency. 


MR, AND MRS. REED AND MR, PARRY’S ENTER- 
TAINMENT, 


This entertainment, has been varied by the addi- 
tion of a poetical and musical description of the 
fate of a Colleen Bawn, which, written by Mr. H. 
J. Byron, is delivered by Mr. Parry during the in- 
terval between the two parts of the performance. 
The descriptive portion is characterized by Mr. 
Byron’s usual reckless audacity in playing upon 
words ; and the musical arrangements, consisting of 
a medley of favourite Irish airs, are very effective. 
Mr. Parry delivers the whole with ‘that quiet gen- 
tlemanly humour which has rendered him so long 
and so deservedly a favourite with all classes, and 
with musical skill which we often regret to think 
has not. been directed in the higher channels for 
which it is so well adapted, The other portions of 
the entertainment have been varied, though not 


extensively ; and the second ion, “ The Rival 
Artists,” is now very good. audiences are 
nightly attracted. 
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THE THEATRES, 


In compliance, as announced, with the request of 
numerous letters constantly addressed to him, and 
with the unanimous voice of the press, Mr. Dion 
Boucicault has altered the tragical termination of 
“The Octoroon,” and has married its fair heroine 
to her lover; arranging, also, a second match be- 
tween Dora, the excitable but kind-hearted daughter 
of the rich planter, and the Yankee agent, Salem 
Scudder, in which character Mr. Boucicault is again 
appearing... This alteration, which imvolves a re- 
writing of almost the whole of the fifth act, is much 
to the taste of the audiences who nightly frequent 
the Adelphi ; and the piece is now likely to become a 
general and lasting favourite. During this week, both 
“ The Octoroon” and “ The Colleen Bawn” are be- 
ing performed on the same evening, so as to give an 
opportunity to the frequenters of the Cattle Show 
—in catering for whose tastes appears to consist so 
important portion of managerial tact—of seeing 
both these celebrated dramas. At the Olympic, Mr. 
Robson reappears in “ A Blighted Being.” “The 
Governor's Wife” is being performed at Drury 
Lane, and “The Cricket. on the Hearth” at. the 
Princess's. It is not probable that we shall have 
any more novelties before Boxing-day brings the 
season of Pantomime, 








MISCELLANEA, 


—_ 


Christmas and New-Year’s Gifts begin to crowd 
the booksellers’ windows, Radiant in gold, and 
glorious in ethereal blue, mauve, rosine, and crim- 
son, we observe the productions of ancient and 
modern authors and artists, in every size,—from the 
portly quarto to the compact duodecimo; and at 
all prices,—from the gentleman’s guinea, yes, and 
occasionally thrice that sum, to the little boy’s 
shilling. First on the list is Dante's wonderful 
poem, illustrated by that mad artist, Gustave Doré. 

ere is no msn living who can draw such startling 
poe as this young Parisian. Some people say 

is actually mad, and that the strange things 

he draws are the very objects he sees when the 
fits of insanity are worst upon him. An English 
artist remarked the other day, that he believed 
Doré to be troubled with a wretched indigestion. 
However this may be, like Martin and poor 
hese me ae produced pictures which no man 
oasting of his sanity can equal for startling vigour, 

Next we have the Songs Sonnets of Baakespers, 
rather too sarge certainly to handle with comfort, 
but a glorious book. It is illustrated by that prince 
of modern colourists, John Gilbert, in ten coloured 
drawings, and thirty wood-engravings. Each of 
the ten original coloured drawings, we are informed, 
is valued at forty guineas, The book containing 
elaborate copies of these,—and so well done that at 
first sight they look like the actual paintings— 
may be obtained for two guineas; The Reverend 
Aris Wilmott has this: year given us ina splendid 
guinea volume, upon tinted paper, a collection of 
the choicest pieces of English Sacred Poetry, from 
the days of Crashaw, Herbert, and Milton, to our 
own time: it is not so well illustrated as it might 
have been. Then we have the Spiritual Conceits, 
illustrated by W. Harry Rogers, a choice and most 
quaint volume, on which we said a few words in a 
late number. Mr. Southgate, the literary auctioneer 
of Fleet Street, too, is amongst the number of au- 
thors and editors who have supplied us with books 
for presents this Christmas. He gives us a new 
edition of his Many Thoughts of Many Minds, 
John Franklin has produced an illustrated edition 
of The Psalms of David; and Messrs. Bedford, 
Fenton, Sedgfield, and Wilson, have taken twenty- 
seven admirable photographs of the Abbeys and 
Castles of Great Britain, and a very charming 
volume they make,—although we must say the 
letter-press might have been very much more 
neatly executed. This, of course, is nothing like a 


complete list. There is Kingston’s Boy's Annual, 
Peter Parley’s Annual, and a dozen other Annuals, 
besides scores of pretty books, coloured outside and 
in, for good boys and girls, 


M. Thiers has been spoken of as one of the future 
schoolmasters of the Prince Imperial. On his’next 
birthday, the’ Paris papers inforra us, he is to be 
placed in the hands of tutors and tailors. Already, 
it appears, he takes lessons in fencing and drill. 


Eating and drinking, or, in more refined lan- 
guage, “refreshinents,” aré important items in the 
sight-seeing excursions of English holiday-makers. 
We understand that this very important department 
of the forthcoming great Exhibition has already 
been attended to and provided for by H.M. Com- 
missioners. The contracts have been given in two 
blocks—the-one to Mr, F. E. Morrish, of Liverpool, 
and Mr. W. Sanders, late of the Great Western 
Hotel ; the other to M. Martin, of Paris, supported 
by MM. Valentin, the great wine merchants in that 
city, Although the contracts vary in their details, 
the principle adopted is the same in both, of paying 
a percentage on the visitors. Each of the con- 
tracting parties pay down a premium as a gua- 
rantee of their capabilities in the art of pleasantly 
appeasing the appetites of the hungry visitors. The 
French contractors have agreed to pay one half- 
penny per visitor on the first four millions of visits, 
and one farthing upon all exceeding that number. 
The English contractors, it is said, are to pay some- 
thing like five-eighths of a penny on every visitor. 
It is estimated that, should the numbers be the 
same as in 1851 (about six millions), the funds of 
the Exhibition will receive somewhere about thirty 
thousand pounds. If a peaceful solution of the war 
difficulty now troubling the minds of London and 
New York be only arrived at before the twelve 
days of Christmas shall have expired, and the North 
and South shake hands, or consent to let each other 
alone by Lady Day, it is not very likely either the 
number of people or the amount of money will fall 
short of the figures quoted, 


Anticipating that Canada is likely to be the scene 
of important actions in the course of the next few 
months, many of the Paris newspapers have for- 
warded their “own correspondents” to that colony, 
for the collecting of such news as is likely to in- 
terest the Paris public. 


Professionals are proverbially thin-skinned. A 
few days ago, Captain Phillpotts, a friend of Cap- 
tain Fowke, the designer of the International 
Exhibition, delivered a lecture upon the capabilities 
and general features of the immense structure now 
rearing its many heads above the surrounding 
buildings on the Kensington Road. The lecture 
was given at the rooms of the Society of Arts, and 
the discussion which followed was angry and 
“scenic” in the extreme. In reply to several 
architects, who were irritated at the idea that the 
design of an outsider should have been selected 
by Her Majesty’s Commissioners in preference to 
the plan of a professional, Mr. Henry Cole, C.B., 
informed them, that, strange as it might appear, 
most of the striking buildings in Europe were the 
creations of non-professionals, The belfry of Giotto 
and the dome of Brunelleschi at Florence, St. 
Peter’s at Rome, and even our own St. Paul’s, were 
placed by Mr. Cole in the list of structures which 
were not erected by architects, Upon mention 
being made of Sir Charles Barry, it was stated that 
this eminent professionally-bred architect had built 
Houses of. Parliament in which revels could not 
hear, and a picture gallery (for Lord Ellesmere) in 
which the pictures could not be seen, and that very 
lately the military engineer, Captain Fowke, had 
been consulted how to make Sir Charles Barry’s 

icture gallery suitable for the purposes for which 
it, was designed. 


We learn that Mr. C. R. Weld has just entered 
into partnership with Mr. Lovell Reeve, the scien- 
tific publisher of Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Mr. Weld is known to scientific and literary men as 
having been for eighteen years assistant-secre 
to the Royal Society, and as the author of several 
entertaining books of travels. He is, we believe, 
nearly connected with the Poet-Laureate, The 
first publication of the firm will he from the pen 
of Professor C. Piazzi Smyth, Scottish Astronomer 
Royal, and author of a scientific account of astro- 
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years ago on the Peak of Teneriffe. His forth- 
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coming work, which is now in the is entitled, 
b Three Cities of Russia: a Visit t St. Petersburg, 
Moskva, and Novgorod,” and gives ‘an interesting 
account of his visit to his brother astronomer-royal, 
M. Struve, at the observatory of Pulkova, 


Mr. Mudie ‘has another rival. We learn that 
Mr. Bennett, of Bishopsgate Street, has commenced 
a Juvenile Library, upon the same principle as the 
famous one in Oxford Street, except that the books 
are all adapted for young persons, and the sub- 
scription for one volume is only 10s. 6d., and for 
three volumes 21s. 


Our two trade publications are capital this year, 
Shortly before Christmas The Publisher's Circular 
and The Bookseller always come forth in their very 
best dress and “‘ get-up.” Both this time are plen- 
tifully adorned with pictures, upon tinted paper, 
from nearly all the Christmas and New Year's books 
we have just enumerated. 


Our obituary of to-day announces the death at 
Dublin of Dr. John O'Donovan, to whose varied 
archeological and historical labours we frequently 
had the pleasure of referring in terms of commenda- 
tion (Literary Gazette, No. 2273, 2276, 2277, pp. 
187, 211, 221, 230.) A native of Kilkenny, Dr. 
O'Donovan had attained his fifty-first year, and 
died on Monday last of rheumatism and inflammation 
of the bronchial coatings. Dr. O’Donovan edited 
several works for the Archzological and Ossianic 
Societies ; but unquestionably his masterpiece is the 
translation of the Annals of the Four Masters (7 
vols, 4to). Dr, O'Donovan had been in the receipt 
of a pension of £50 per annum from the Crown, 
which it is hoped may be extended to six orphan 
children who survive to deplore the death of a most 
estimable parent. Dr. O’Donovan was an active 
member of the Royal Irish Academy and of several 
learned bodies - the cma er Sar 

+ progress in his translation of the Brehon Laws, 
in death arrested his hand for ever. 


Colonel Fuller, formerly the editor of the New 
York Mirror, announces an address on “ The Causes 
and Consequences of the American Civil War.” It 
will be delivered on Thursday evening next, at St, 
James’s Hall. 


Messrs. Groombridge and Co. announce for pub- 
lication, Life Scenes and Social Sketches, by Mr, 
Burgess, the editor of the Bury Guardian. 


We hear that Mr. Manwaring has in preparation 
a translation of Dr. Déllinger’s History of the Pa- 
pacy and Papal Church. 


Messrs. Bell and Daldy have forwarded to us the 
first five volumes of a new series of “select works 
of favourite authors.” We believe that the pub- 
lishers have done well in this issue. They do not 
— to compete with the so-called cheap volumes, 

lieving that a cheapness which is attained y the 
use of inferior type and paper, and absence of edi- 
torial care, and which results in volumes that no 
one cares to keep, is a false cheapness; but desire 
rather to produce books superior in quality, and re- 
latively as cheap. Each volume will be carefully 
revised by a competent editor. The pocket vo- 
lumes will include. all classes of literature, both 
copyright and non-copyright ; biography, history, 
voy: travels, poe » Sacred and , bool 
of adventure and fiction. They will include trans- 
lations of foreign books, and also such American 
literature as may be considered worthy of adop- 
tion. Amann the volumes already published are 
George Herbert's Poems, Longfellow’s Poems, 
Lamb’s Shakespere Tales, and Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, The type and paper are admirable. 


Professor Miller, F.R.S., will deliver a lecture on 
“Spectrum Analysis,” on Wednesday evening next, 
the eighteenth instant, at half-past eight, at the 
rooms of the Pharmaceutical Society, in Blooms. 
bury Square, 








nomical and meteorological observations made some 
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CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 


PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH AND THE “WEST- 
MINSTER REVIEW” ON A SCIENCE OF HISTORY. 

THE WRITINGS OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

THACKERAY’S WORKS. 

THE EDUCATION MINUTE. 

MISS YONGE, HER WRITINGS, PAST AND PRESENT. 

PAGET AND MACAULAY. 

SOCIETY AND POETRY. 

SHAKESPEARE IN LONDON. 

THE GREEN-ROOM, 





INTELLECTUAL CLUBS. 

THE BRAIN LAWS. 

EASY WRITING. 

THE FLORENCE EXHIBITION. 

THE FILTER-BEDS OF LITERATURE. 

ALMANACS. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN LITERATURE. 

REVIEWS OF ALL THE NEW WORKS OF T 
MONTH. : 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





OPINIONS OF 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 


“The ‘Literary Budget' (which has of late excited some small attention in the 
world) is conducted with considerable energy and skill." 


GUARDIAN. 


“ Amongst the monthlies we would notice the ‘ Literary Budget,’ a summary of news 
in literature, drama, science, and art. It is very cleverly done." 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
“The ‘ Literary Budget’ certainly has no small pretensions to merit. It is written 
with great spirit, the articles being moulded palpably on the model of those in the 
‘Saturday Review.’ The collection of news, gossip, and information is very extensive.” 


JOHN BULL. 

“The ‘Literary Budget’ is conducted with great vigour, and we understand that 
writers of distinction contribute to its pages. Literature, the drama, science and art are 
impartially treated, and nothing can afford readers a better general idea of the progress 
of events. We should add that the printing is admirable.” 


THE PRESS. 

“The ‘Literary Budget' is a periodical which aims at being a kind of monthly 
‘Athenwym.' It seems exceedingly well-done—the reviews and literary leaders being 
equal to the best kind of writing going. It deserves to succeed—and the public will 
be to blame if it does not.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
* The articles are ably written." 


SPECTATOR. 


“ Useful and well-executed, the ‘Literary Budget’ more than fulfils its object of being 
a monthly ‘ Atheneum,’ " 
OBSERVER. 


“ The ‘ Literary Budget’ is a successful attempt to supply a thoroughly independent 
record of literary matters. The reviews are ably written; the résumé of literary news 
which is given attests a thorough knowledge on the part of the writers of what is passing 
in the literary world, and the gossip which it gives is interesting and valuable. If it 
adopts the same tone of independence which pervades the first number, it is not hazarding 
much to predict for it a prosperous career.” 


NEWS OF THE WORLD. 
“ The ‘ Literary Budget’ is a monthly literary review of more than ordinary merit ; 
the vigorous style adopted is a novelty, and it is pursued with great ability." 
SHIPPING GAZETTE. 


“ Although not, strictly speaking, a magazine, the ‘ Literary Budget’ is so useful a 
periodical, that it may be fairly included with ‘the monthlies.' The object of the work is 





THE PRESS, 


to furnish a complete review of English and foreign literature. For this end, a list is 
given of new works published during the month, together with capital notices of nearly 
all of them. Works of importance are honoured with long, well-written reviews, whilst 
minor ones are dismissed with a few pointed sentences. In addition, the ‘Literary 
Budget’ contains all literary and artistic news, and some smart essays. For complete- 
ness, the periodical stands unrivalled.” 


THE ERA. 

“The ‘ Literary Budget’ is one of the best monthlies, if it does not rank Al. It is 
truly a marvel for the amount of matter it contains, the literary portion of the ‘ Literary 
Budget’ being the most extensive, complete, and admirable of all literary contemporaries ; 
while the spirit and ability which characterize its reviews must render it invaluable to the 
man of letters, the author, or student, As a complete Digest of News for the month, in 
literature, art, science, music, and the drama, we honestly believe that the ‘ Literary 
Budget’ stands alone and foremost.” 


SUN. 

“ Considering the variety of the subjects bronght forward, and the vigour and vivacity 
that pervade their tenor, we must congratulate this new Serial on its excellent arrange- 
ment, and on the superiority of its contents. If it is carried on with at all the same spirit 
and energy as mark its outset, there will be no cause to fear it will have other thana 
favourable reception, or not fulfil its promise of being a ‘ Literary Budget’ on an ex- 
tended scale and an elevated principle." 


LIVERPOOL ALBION. 


“The ‘Literary Budget’ is decidedly the most racy budget of literature issued from 
the press." 


HASTINGS NEWS. 


“No other publication supplies such a mass of literary news aa the ‘Literary 
Budget.’" 


WIGAN STANDARD. 


“The only known publication to which we can liken the ‘ Literary Budget’ is the 
* Saturday Review.’" 


JERSEY INDEPENDENT. 

“We will not depreciate other publications, but we would say to the most popular, 
‘Look to your laurels, for the Literary Budget will prove a formidable rival.’ With 
critical acumen equal to the best of similar publications, the ‘ Literary Budget’ possesses 
a raciness all its own. If it has any fault, it is that of young writers inclined to the too 
merciless use of the tomahawk and scalping-knife. Still, however the unfortunate victims 
may feel, the public will enjoy the freshness and earnestness which have been sorely 
wanting of late years in most literary publications." 





SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON. 
And to be had q all Booksellers in Town and Country, and at all the Railway Bookstalls. 
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